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The Barepean Complication. 


Events have dhready shown 
that nothing cam. be more un- 
certain and unsuf than specula- 
tions on the course of affairs in 
Europe. Already complications 
have occurred which the princi- 
pal actors in the field could 
scarcely have -anticipated. - It 
could not have’ been. supposed 
possible, by the most experienced 
and skilful in political divina- 
tion, that within a month after 
the “‘ mobilization ” of the Prus- 
sian army the whole of Venetia, 
with its world-famed fortresses, 
would be, not in the hands of 
either of the combatants, ene- 
mies of Austria, but in possession 
of that unselfish apostle of 
peace, Louis Napoleon, and that 
a Bonaparte, and not the Haps- 
burg, would be warning off Italy 
from the territory she coveted, 
and for the purpose of obtaining 
which she drew the sword! 

She may obtain it still; but it 
will be at the expense of the 
island of Sardinia, and at the 
cost of submission to French 
plans as regards the Pope and 
the Pontifical States. In other 
words, France is already aggran- 
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dized by the war in which she 
ostentatiously took no part, and 
Italy is defrauded of the acquisi- 
tion which the battle of Sadowa 
assured to her, through her alli- 
ance with Prussia. By this 
action of France she is prevented 
from efficient co-operation with 
her ally. She had no way of 
striking Austria except through 
Venetia, where she is confronted 
by French instead of Austrian 
troops, while the latter are left 
free to reinforce the beaten army 
of Benedek in Bohemia, and 
enable the Hapsburgs to make 
another and final attempt, with 
superior numbers, to stop, if nét 
turn back, the victorious Prus- 
sians. 


Practically, therefore, France 
occupies the position of ally of 
Austria. Practically, she de- 
prives Prussia of the id of 
300,000 Italian soldiers. oc- 
cupying this attitude, Louis 
Napoleon flatters himself hat he 
is, as he may be indeed, ** aster 
He ma 
think, by thus confining the war 
to Prussia and Austria, and en- 
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he may be able to force Prussia to yield 
speedy assent to that new repartition of Europe 
shadowed forth in his recent letter, as the only 
business that could engage the attention of 
the lately proposed European Conference. 

Successful in this, he would gain Sardinia, 
obtain full scope for his policy as regards the 
Pope, and push his frontiers to the Rhine, 
without firing a gun, and through character- 
istic unscrupuloasness, bad faith and chicane. 
It is true, he would thus create bitter enemies 
of Italy and Prussia, not less than of Austria, 
whose aniinosity would be none the less against 
him because his intervention saved her from 
the depths of humiliation, if not from ex- 
tinction. 

But the mind, equally crafty and unscru- 
pulous with his own, that has brought about 
the present condition of affairs, without de- 


ference to the Tuileries, and perhaps in spite | 


of it, is not to be so easily controlled as Louis 
Napoleon may imagine. The ultimate plans 
of Bismarck may not harmonize with the 
schemes of the adventurer of Boulogne, and 
the successes he has already obtained, which 
for scope and brilliancy stand without parallel 
in the history of European politics, may 
enable him, as they thus iar entitle him, to set 
aside and disregard the wishes and purposes 
of France. His armies may, and flushed with 
victory, united and strong, it is not improbable 
they will, bear down the army of the Kaiser, 
although augmented by the forces which 
Louis Napoleon has set free in Italy. Or, 


Austria, always facile to yield when her, 
dynasty is in danger, may be brought to pur- | 
chase peace and safety from Bismarck, on the , 


basis of an alliance, one condition of which 
shall be open, and if need be, forcible opposi- 
tion to each and every scheme of French 
aggrandizement. 
tis probable that Bismarck never contem- 
the resolution of Austria to cede Venice, 
and thus checkmate his ally of Italy. Certain 
it is, Austria never contemplated defeat so 
crushing as she sustained in the north; and it 
seems impossible that she should have made 
the cession except as an extreme expedient to 
escape the consequences of that deteat. The 
humiliating deed may havo all the results hoped 
for; and it may be that Bismarck will feel him- 
self obliged to acknowledge his plans thwarted 
by this sudden move on the pulitical board. 
Iu this case, unless he seeks to unite both 
Austria and Italy with him against France, 
affairs will probably go through the phases of 
armistice, negotiation, a generai conference, a 
revision of the map of Europe, and the com- 
plete and formal abrogation of tbe treaties of 
1815. 


In any case, however, the squalid brood of 
principalities and nurseries for princelings and 
“Serene Highnesses,” and other riff-raff, will 
disappear from Northern Germany, and Prus- 
sia appear in European politics as a great 
nation, with well-earned prestige and glory. 
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Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
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republican form 


manifest to the whole world. Now that the 
struggle is over, and the object for which we 
entered into it gained, we are menaced by a 
new danger. The patriotism that shone so 
brilliantly on the battle-field, and was so pure 
in the forum, is not equal to the tests and ex- 
igencies that have been presented by returning 
peace, and we are now in danger of losing all 
the practical results of the war through the 
impracticable measures a certain class of men 
are striving to force upon us. Not content 
with the wonderful change in our public policy, 
in all our modes of thoug)it, in the condition 
of a large c'ass 6f our population—brought 
about by the progress of events—these men, 
aptly known as Radicals, and ambitious to be 
immortalized as reformers, would imperil our 
best interests, and break up the very founda- 
tions of our political structure, for the sake of 
carrying out their own impracticable notions 
, and perpetuating their own lease of power. 





in treating great public measures; men whose | 


patriotism will not yield to their feelings, and 
who will be just and true, heeding the interests 
of the country at large, and not those of any 
faction. And we care not by what pa*i) tines | 
those men are distinguished ; we cure not 
whether there are parties ut all or not, tu" true 
loyalty is now the only test of worth, and he 
only is loyal who can devote himself to the 
true interests of the country, irrespective 
of any other consideration. Radicalism has 
served its purpose, and by revealing its dan- 
gerous tendencies, will arouse more fully a 
heaithful public sentiment, and lead us to’ re- 
gard measures, more than men. 


‘ 








Great is the consternation of the faithful of the 
Church of England in Great Britain. They bave 
signally disobeyed, on many occasions, tiat apos- 
tolic injunction to settle all differences among 
themscives, and not go to law betore unbelievers. 





| More than a year has elapsed since the close | 
| of the war, and nothing has been done toward | 
| @ cordial, permanent union of the Statee, at. 
‘one time in arms with each other. In fact, we 
, hazard nothing in asserting that the feelings 
of the different portions of the country, are 
more embittered now, than they were while the | 
conflict was raging, simply because radicalism — 
has been mistaken for patriotism, and a zeal | 
for partisan measures and personal preferences, 
| confounded with devotion to the general good 
' and the true interests of the country at large. 
| And as the majority in Congress have raised 
up a barrier between themselves and the Ad- 
ministration, thus forcing the people at large 
to choose whether they will sustain a manly, 
prudent and dignified cise of power and a 
frank, sincere announcement of policy, or fol- 
low the wild aberrations of those representa- 
tives who have not given any very gratifying | 
, evidence that they are either safe counselors 
' or pradent leaders, they need not be surprised 
if the clear common-sense and practical think- 
ing of the masses, will very soon decide that 
the straight forward, conciliatory course of 
the President is, after all, the safest one, and 
therefore endorse and sustain a policy that | 
promises well, in preference to legislation that 
‘must result in increased alienation and dis- 
trust. 
Nor is it alone in reference to any plan of | 
reconstruction, or any question of what en-| 
couragement shall be given to loyal sentiment 
in the seceded States, that radicalism has be-— 
come so odious, and proved itself unfriendly 
as an element of legislation. All the economi- 
cal measures that have been brought before 
Congress, have been treated with the same 
illiberal spirit and the same want of compre- 
hensive intelligence, that have characterized 
the enactments with reference to the state of 
the country, politically considered. Take, for 
example, the Tariff, a matter of vital import- 
ance to every interest and every individual; 
see what absurd and ruinous provisions radi- 
calism strove to ingraft into the bill as it | 
passed the House. Had each member been | 
directly concerned in the operation of the pro- 
posed tariff, he could not have framed a law 
more generally repugnant to business-men, 
and reprobated by the advocates both of free 
trade and protection with more unanimity. 
The complications of specific and ad valorem 
duties on the same article, and the imposition 








stroy all hopes of political unity, but involve 
us also in financial ruin. And this danger 
arises from the well-known tendency to go to 
extremes in every direction, when we allow 
ourselves to become ultra in any one thing. 
Mr. Stevens, for instance, has a morbid 


comes up for consideration. It is not allowed 

on its own merits; if it square with some 
notions, it is right; if it fail thus 
to coincide, it is wrong, and must be opposed 


the propriety of measures that thus far have 
been barren of good, and unless we can have 
some practical, tangible token that the present 
in our National Legislature really and 
earnestly seek the public welfare, we will take 
good care that they shall not again disappoint 


We want men in Congress who can rise 





They have, from time to time, brought all sorts of 
matters before the secular judges, from the con- 
cerns of Bishop Colenso with regard to matters of 
faith, down to the ritualistic observances of the 
last new “Anglican” church with regard to the 
fashion and color of vestments and altar-cloths. 
Toe latest form, in which non-observance of 
rubrical directions was supposed to be about to 
involve consequences which might necessitate the 


| intervention of the law-making powers, was, ow- 


ever, one of immediate and very practical import- 
ance. Imagine the consternation that spread 
through the breasts of all the clergy wo heard 
the visitation charge of the Archdeacon of Bristol, 
when they learned that many of the marriages 
which they, in the course of their ministrations, 
had solemnized, were legally void. The Arch- 
deacon said that it was certainly illegal to publish 
the banns of marriage after the second lesson in 
the morning service; that every marriage follow- 
ing such banns was void; and, moreover, that 
every clergyman celebrating such a marriage 
thereby rendered himself liable to transportation 
for fourteen years! If this indeed were the case, 
what a shocking state of things would be pr alent 
in England at this moment—in what a ;) «lous 
condition would be a very large number of clergy- 
men, with a Damocles’s sword of penal servitude 
hanging over them! What confusion might 
have been introduced into families by the 
uncertainty as tq. the nature of the marriage 
of the heads of the circle! What a wonder- 
ful assistance might have been afforded to 
the operations of the Divorce Court if it had 
been discovered that some of the ill-assorted 
couples had been joined by a ceremony performed 
after banns published at an illegal period of the 
service! The Archdeacon endeavored to soothe 
the apprehensions of his hearers, and all others 
“whom it might concern,” by stating that he had 
no doubt an act would be passed to indemnify all 
clergymen who had erred in this respect, and to 
recognize the validity of marriage solemnized | 
after banns published in this irregular manner. | 
It is difficult to conceive of a whole people getting 
themselves in “a state of mind” over a matter 
like this. But it is one of precisely the necessary 
inconseqnence to engage the average English 
mind. When a British Ministry resigns, and a 
* political crisis” is brought about on an issue as 
between tweedledum and tweedledee, we can 
imagine the consternation of half the matrons of | 
the United Kingdom, in a state of ritualistic un- 
certainty as to whether they are rea! wives or only 
mistresses of their lords. Five minutes more or 
less ‘in the time of publishing the banns (the | 
banns being always published, however,) is gravely 
held to invalidate the act to which, after ail, it | 
is merely a conventional and technical, aad by no 
means arational preliminary. And this is claimed 
to Le the nineteenth century! 








Nesraska is no longer a Territory. At an elec- 
tion in June she adopted a State Constitution, and 
her Legislature has elected Major-Gen. John M. 
Thayer and F. W. Tipton to represent her in the 
United States Senate. Nebraska was organized 
as a Territory in 1854, by the celebrated Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. Kansas passed through a pro- | 
tracted and fierce war, and her struggles and des- 
tiny shook the very foundations of the Govern- 
ment. With her admission as a State she began 
to enjoy a reasonable degree of quiet, but during 
the rebellion the old spirit broke out, and her ter- 
ritory was the scene of constant outrages, culmi- 
nating in the dreadful massacre of Lawrence by 
the demon Quantrell. Nebraska all this time was 
in perfect peace, slowly but surely 
population and wealth, and now she adds a star to 
our splendid galaxy. 

Sreciat Correspondents are a necessity of mod- 
ern wartare ; and General Benedek, who at first 
refused to have any such attendants, and then 
proposed an exception in favor of Mr. W. H. Rus- 
sell, has had to withdraw his prohibition. Mr. 
Charlies Boner the Austrian army as 
Correspondent of the Daily News. Other 
names have already been given as representing 
the rest of the English and Continental Press, 


In Paris the strictest surveillance oe exer- 
cised over the Press, and anything like propa- 
gation of false br doubtful rumors on pulitical 
subjects is immediately repressed and punished. 
The Moniteur alone, it would seem, can be en- 
tirely,trusted on such matters. It has, in truth, 
enough on ite hands, for, besides official news at 
home and abroad, we find a recent notice in its 
columns of the authorization given by the Prefect 
for the sale of horse-flesh as an article of food. 
The places where this new culinary article is to be 
sold will be given out in due time, Meanwhile, 


restaurants and other eating-houses are author- | , 





above all persona) and partisan considerations 





ized to serve it, but never without indicating its 


rigin and nature. The measure is too recen 
to enable one to judge how it will be received by 
the public, 





Ary American young lIidy about to marry s 
Frenchman should be careful to ascertain the legal 
formalities necessary to render such marriage 
valid im France. These are as follows: The con- 
sent of the father and mother of the bride and 
bridegroom until the age of twenty-five; after that 
age they must give three notices, at a month’s 
interval between each, to their respective parents; 
these notices are called sommations respe. tueueses, 
Should either of the parents be dead, they must 
produce a certificate to that effect. Finally, cer- 
tificates of their birth must also be shown. The 
marriage must either be registered in the office 
of the French Consul, or within six months in one 


| of the mazries of France, Several American ladies 


have already been the victims of the French law 
in this respect, and have learnt to their cost 
that, although they were married women in iho 
United States, they were not so in Fran 








TOWN COSSIP, 


Tue absorbing topic of both thoucht and 
conversation for the last week, his been the heat. 
Sometimes there are croakers who incessantly com- 
plain of the weather, and take a delight in making them- 
selves uncomfortable by grumbling; but for the past 
few days the temperature has been so intensely tropical, 
80 overpowering, that any one would be fully excused 
for complaining to the full extent of his ability. 

Our school-books used to describe matter as possessed 
of the properties of permeability, fluidity, «tc., abstract 
propositions to which*assent wus given without qurs- 
tion, but we have now had a palpable demonstration of 
their t uth, and can understand, from umbhappy ex- 
perience, what they mean. What degree of temperature 
is necessary to convert those aggrrgations of flesh and 
blood we call men into vapor, is not recorded in the 
books, but we were fear{ul y near a settlement of the 
qu stion by involuntary and unwlling experiment. 
Within us, around us, abov» us, everything was hot, 
everything seemed to be on fire. The sun was no 
longer tue regal dispenser of light and comfort, but an 
immense furnace sendiug forth agony and destructiou; 
the air was a sirocco, to breathe which was suffering; 
night brought no respite, for day and nizht alike were 
seasons Of torture. It seemed as if uature were to be 
changed into its original portions and the elements to 
melt with fe: vent heat, as if a wo~ had full n upon bu- 
manity, and the earth, hured from its course, were 
descriving a new orbit, involving a new constitution of 
things. But we never know how much we can endure 
until we are tried, and tue tests of the last few days fur- 
nish conclusive evidence that our powers ae of no 
mean od r,and disprove the frequent assertion that 
physically we are a degenerated race. Of course there 
has been a universal hegira to the country, in tie hope 
that a change of location would afford a more endure 
able temperature. It is doubtiul if crowded rooms and 
dusty roads and sunvy walks a e greatly preferable to 
the comforts of home, but then, one loses caste who 
does not leave town in summer, so lect it be taken for 
granted that every one who got away from the city 
escaped al) the discomtorts of our heated term. 

Speaking of the country, suggests the fact that much 
of our com:ort depends upon th route we tuke, and our 
mode of couveyance. North: rn tourists will do well to re- 
member that a trip up the river to Albany, by the steam. 
e:8 of the the People’s Line, will met all the conditions 
of ease, elegance, speed, and comfort which the trayeler 
can desire, The boats are spacious and sumptuous iu all 
their appointments, the olticers polite and gentiemanly, 
the scenery of the river unsurpass-d; | ut why reiterate 
what everybody kuows, and what bundreds of people 
hippily «experience, every nicht of the season? And 
yet, one wuo has not taken a trip on the St Jobn or the 
Richmond, and enjoyed the courtesies of their officers 
and the comforts which thos: floatine palaces affo d, 
knows very little of ti- ea) pleasures of stvam)out trav- 
eling. *You spend iu. day in your busine-s, get on 
the boat, after your work is done, find a sumptu- 
Ous supper awaiting you, and a handsomely furnished 
room inviting you to repose, and awaken in the morn- 
ing one hundred and fifty miles from your starting 
point, astonished that you have thus been advanced on 
your way, not only without any annoyance and discom- 
fort, but with positive satisfaction and delight. 

The mortuary reports of large citics furnish some 
sinwular facts, to prove that their inepeas- of ula- 
tion is wholly derived from outsid sources. New 
York could be surrounded hy an impassable wall, it 
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trol most diseases, and proper personal habits are a 
ffectual 


pretty e safeguard against those disorders that 
often prove so fatal. 
A well-known London ph Dr. Walter 
now a resident ioe, and wt v possesses the 
interest of @ lineal tal 


descendant of the acciden 
who Wiliam Rufus, has just pubjished 


Pp ° 
by the use of stry Medical men speak very 
highly of the ability dieplayed in this little work, the 
importance of w: commen ‘is itselt to the + uffering. 

In the way of amusements, the week has re 
noining new or sirikiny, With th~ the mometer at 
100°, people have enongh to do in trying to exist, with- 
out agwravaling their sorrows by rushing into a crowd. 
Tue tueacres have prese.. td paniomume, acrobatics and 
Irish character as their attractions, but neither the 
wonderful feats of the Buis!ays, nor the mirth of Bryant, 
have been sufficient to draw full houses. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas's tral Concerts at Ter- 
race Garden have been especially wrll patronized, 
There one can gratify his msthetic feelings and his 
natural appetites at the same time, and in pure air and 
under shady trees, can listen to the grand strains of 
stirring music, and partake of sucb refreshments as his 
tastes may crave. 








NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Sriver Sunseam; a Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Tezt-Book of Photography. By J. TowLzRr, M.D., 


Dry Piate Puorocrarny; or, TUE TaNNIn Process. 
By Proresson J. TOWLE. 

American PHoroGraPHic ALMANAC, 1866. Edited by 
PRorEessosn 'OWLER. * 
UMPHREY’s JouRNAL OF PHoTocraPHy. Edited by 
Joun LOWLER, M. V., (Montiuly). 


These are the titles of a series of works on Photogra- 

hy, published by Joseph H. Ladi, 600 Broadway. 
Pney are all well-known to professional photographers, 
but happily the beautiful art to which they constitute 
the key, aud in which they give the amplest theoretical 
and practical ex,lanations*and ins.ructions, is not 
limited to the iona! practitioner. The student, 
the traveler, the man of iaste, gy ay of Byars 
find aid and pi: asing occupation. ox at” 
Buch will be glad w know where to obtain fhe instcuc- 
tion and guidance whicu tuey require. They will find 
everything nee ful in the “Silv r Sunbeam,” which 
is a complete vade mecum ot Photography. 

Prowwasor Towler’s “ Manual, on D y Plate Photogra- 

hy,’’ is - xhaustive, and all that the learn r can ask for 
fa acquiring @ kuowledye of that useiul process; while 
the “sb Aimanac”’ and the “ alonthly Jour- 
nal” promptly embody «very new aud useful addition 
to the siock of Photog: aphic knowledge. 


Troppex Down. By Mus. Newsy. F. A. Brady, New 

York. 

M s. Newby is favorably known to the public by her 
previous novels of ** Kate Kennedy,” “ Common Sense,” 
+ Wont ous Strange,” etc., etc. These are all written in 
a pleasant style, und the plots are genera:ly attractive, 
“Trouden Down,” is an iumprovement ou her previous 
writings. The character of Marion Lowleigh is well 
drawn and sustamed. 

Tue Oacaxists’ PoRTroLio. 

This is a collection ot voluntaries from the works of 
ancient and mddcern compoacrs, designed tor the organ, 
but likewise well adapied for performance upon 7 
reed instrument. The selections are varied aud j 
cious, and will supply @ loug existing want. Oliver 
Diwon & Co. are tue publishe.s. 


—— 


YOUNG AMERICA. 


In a country like ours, embracing so many 
@iverse and heterogeneous elements, physical and s0- 
cial, it would be vain to look tor a uniform and estab- 
lished or..er of either thought or action. We call our- 
selves u iree people, without avy ve: y definite conception 
of what freedom is, except that every one may act as he 
pleases, and fret under necessary restraint; we have 
little reverence for antiquity, and little rev. rence for 
anything but our own will; we are radical in politig, 
heterodox in religion, loose and extravagant in econo- 
my, but active and aggressive in enterprise, marvelcus 
in growth, and inexhaustible in resources. We possess 
@ power of adapting ourselv.s to circumstances that is 
nowhere else excelled, and accomplish at a single stride 
what other nations have required centuries to effect. 
Ot cou se we present many as-ailable puints, many pe- 
culiarities, that sometimes expose us to ridicule; and 
gince we reach our conclusions almost intuitively, dis- 
regaruing ordinary proc: sses, we are often misjudged, 
and always r garded with suspicion. 

There is one phase of our society, marked by many 
good traita, and many salient points, that frequently 
brings us into discredit with those older forms of social 
lite in which everything is done by rule and compass, 
and everything woves in grooves worn and deepened 
by long usage. This phase is expressed by the term 
Young America, the synonym, with many people, for all 
that is pert, obtrusive, aad unreverential, and yet the 
exponent of exterprise, self-confidence, and success. 

It is oiten charged that there are no youth among us 
that our children become men and women instantane- 
ously, the schoolboy leaving his books to plunge at once 
into the whirl of businces, and the litile girl abandon. 
ing her dolls to act the part of the young lady, or assume 
the responsibilities of the matron. Doubtiess this 
cha’ ge is too weil founded, and the condition of things 
on wuich it is based involves very serious cousidera- 
tions. There is a precocious activity among our people 
that encourag-s, and in a large degree warrants, the 





dents, and no pride o: family and ancestral renown, 
confine any one within bounds which he has either the 
ability or inclina‘ion to pass. Hence we oftn find 
child: en in years occupying posts that in other coun- 


trol, and refuses to ackuowledge a superior. 

It is this spirit of independence, pervading all classes 
and arraying iteelf against legitimate authority, that 
has connected with the term Young America something 
of opprobrium; and the fault lies mot »o much with 
those who are obnoxious to the reproach, as with those 
who have the care and training of our children. 

The d'fficulty begins in the home circle, and radiates 
thence th. ough all the various departments of our social 
system. 

Parents do not spend the time and care 
chiidren pb to inculoaie right views of proper 
Te. 4.onship existing be.ween them, and to impress a 
salutary respect in the feelings of their for 
those of more a .vaneed age. 

Nor is obedience to pacental authority required as 


their 





Lge that these 
which we are a prolific source of the lawless- 
and corruption that ae so rampant 
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We do not want to train up a of moral 
acrobats, who shall astound us with contempt of the 
ordinary rules of and their fantastic pranks; 
we do not wish to dwarf and pervert the natural + 4 
pulses and exubersnt feelings of our children, but 

ive them such a direction and control as shall result 

_—, principles, proper views, and useful activ- 


Irreverence at home is apt to degenerate into impu- 
dence abroad, and the failure ‘o insist upon a due sub- | 
mis-iou in the family, may result, and ofteu does resuit, 
in a defiance of all auchurity, when the home circle is | 
srlese those fas’ propensition thet are lending eo many 
ar propensities that are 60 many | 
to moral shipwr ck and socia) ruin. 

Young people, left to themse!ves, and made responsi- 
ble to nv one for their conduct, proud of acting on 
their own responsibility, and permitted to choose their 
compamons and occupy their time as they pleas, very 
naturally imitate the worst rather than the best exam- 
ples around them, and outvie their associates in extrav- 
agance and more objectionable wiys. And this evil is 
cvustantly on the increase, each generation departing 
more widely from the simplicity of manners and purity 
of thought that are the crowning charm of the young. 
With the and facilities within the reach of 
the lan’, with our schools, and literature, 
and press, our youth should be mod ls of propriety, 
virtue, and intelligence, and doubtless as our national 
character becomes more crystalized, and the elements 
of one social system more homogeneous, they will be 
such. 

erica will then have a new s'gnification; 

will be the represent:tive of all that is manly, gener- 

and im ; Will struggle for the suprem- 

deeds, in eaterprise, progress, and true 

how great a boon freedom is, and 

can govefn itself, because - indi- 

respects the supremacy of proper 
the relations of life. 








VIENNA AND THE CERMAN QUES- 
TION. 


Vrewwa, the capital of the Austrian Empire, 
has teen the scene of some of the most important 
events in the history of modern Europe. It was occu- 
pied by Napoleon in 1805 und 1809; it was chosen as the 
seat of Congress in 1814 and 1815; and tbere s confer- 
ence took place, in 1855, to consider the proposals of 
peace with Russia, In appearance, the city is in no 
way remarkable either for grandeur or beauty; its form 
is neither compact nor regular, while its straggling 
suburbs are surrounded by a wa!l twe!ve miles in cir- 
cumference, Tue ramparts afford a fashionable lounge, 

a good view ot the city and adjacent coun- 
try—a city more heterogeneous, perhaps, than any 
other metropolis in Europe—while the country is an 
extensive plain, we] watered, and occasionally inun- 
dat:d, by the Weir, and the Alster. 

Vienna has already been made familiar with the ex- 
igencies of war. It was besi-ged by the Turks in 1689, 
and only saved by the bravery of Sobieski of Pciand, 
the hero whose soldiers were accustomed to boast, that 
if the sky fell they would bear it up on the points of 
their lances. Sobieski, in relieving Vienna, saved the 
empire, and the Emperor, Leopold, received him with 
open arms. In 1741,Vienna, though pressed by the Ba- 
varians on the west, and the French and Prussians on 
the north, was still preserved, and under Maria Theresa 
—the Austrian Semi is—b the tocus of litera- 
ture and art, gallantry and fashion. During the Napo- 
leon occupation, it sustained very liltle injury, the 
French invaders being far more considerate than were 
its own people in 1848. In that year of revolution Vi- 
enna suff-red severely in a bombardment from the 
Im and was at length com to surren. 
dont Beem aa ported 00 the oe 
consequence ot 


the many 
importance with which Aust ia has been 
For months past Vienna has been a centre of interest, 
while the question had yet“to be decided for pe.ce or 
war. Fresh in the recollection of most 





y persons is the 
ee eaeeee SF ee = ee See = 
Holstein. Simce 1851 the duchies of Sch/eswig and Hol- 


stein had been placed in close connection with Den- 
mark. They had been associated with Denmark for a 


long period, and by the treaty of Vienna the rights 
of the King of Denmark were fu in the 


Conf There was a declaration of in- 
dependence in 1848, but order was resto ed, and affairs 
went on quietly, until Austria and Prussia became the 
seli-elected champions of the duchi-s, and Prussia, 
after a short and sanguinary - le, wrested this 


portion of territory from Denmar' the Danish 
war broke out, Austria and Prussia circular 
notes to the powers of Europe, averring that Denmark 
alone was bent on disturbing the general ss by 
restraining the duchies trom joining the German 


ae eS SS ee oy 
be preserved by taking possession —e 

This was, hewover, plainly am act war. 

it was regarded by 
bravely, but, of course, 
power of Prussia. 

dismemberment of Denmark did not, however, 


to 
istein; Austria, 
ot her neighbor, refused 
wo accede. It was openiy stated that Count Bismarck 
would buy dolstein of Austria—a oe dov btless, 
to an impoverished excuequer, but 


aS See ent. 
hoped that the men of pep might sett’e the differ- 
ences of powers, without rendering 
altogether our of ; but - 
gress ect en 

A as her power is, is still toa 
formidabl- toe, when she enters the lists with Prussia. 


Magy her intractabie Czecks, hi j 
Scisve netonalities, and her sulienly rebellious Vene- 
tians, is in danger on every hand. The Italians, iv 
alliance with the Prussians, are resolved on sweeping 





- EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


«—There are seventeen 
of r col 
plevel mabes 


at 1,000 of tueun daly. 
— The 


about 1,000 
Agricultural 

formation showing that the crops uiru ghout tue | , 4.- 
try are in a better condition than had! en @u..c. pated, 
as the weather during the spring was Visy w..svorable. 
The present appearance of the corn croj 8 18 promising 
and the oat crop throughout the whole country is un 
su-pasee!. All cereals promise a yield, and it « 
expected the crops will be un’ heavy. 

— The result of the City Sarveyo:’s investigation 
shows that a district of 327 acres was burned over in the 
late conflagration at Po. tland. 

—A Richmond paper grows indignant at havin 
seen on a Sunday « r¢ number of colored ladies an 
gentlemen riding in the style that the livery stable: 


manufactor'°« 
@ach girl «m- 


could furnish, and especially at having seen whit 





reversal of former situations, 





drivers upon the box and the negroes upon the cushion 


\ 


— General lately excused himeelf 
from fighting with the on the ground 
that if the Liberals caught him they would send him 
either to the infernal or the United States, and 
he would 4s soon go to ove plice as to the other. Itis 
to be hop-d that be will not be sent to the otuer. 


— It is stated on Chinese authority that te Chinese 
population in California numbers 58,300 persons, one- 
fourth of whom are empio) ed upon th. Pacific Railroad 
improvem. nts. 

—— The Auburn (Cal.) Stars and S'’ripes hasa request 
from “Captain T:m,”’ oi the Piacer tribe of Ludians, to 
Make the paper tell ev ry man and every woman 
that his veioved wife Munda ix “heap dead.” “Sue 
wus a little -ick two w ek, heap sick one week, and mide 
ded after dinner on Monday.” The sorrowing widower 
says she was “* heap good woman.” 


—— One of the American Government agents serious- 
ly informs the Commissioners of Customs that Canadian 
smuggiers have laid pipes across the St. Lawrence 
R.ver, and are engaged in pumping whisky into the 
United States, 

——A native of Western Africa, who visited this 
country, when asked what he would call ice, said: 
“ Hii be water fast asleep;” and when asked what he 
would cai] the railroad car in which he was riding, said: 
“ H-m be a thunder mill.” 


-—— The reports that the conference with the Indians 
pe at Fort Laramie had proved a failure, and that 

ey had returned to their homes in a hostile attitude, | 
proves untrue. The Presid: nt has received a notifica- | 
tion that satisfacto y treaties have been concluded with 
the Upper Piaties, Sioux, and Cheyennes. 


—— The Court of Common Pleas at Indianapolis, in a 
case mad» up by th: National Bankers’ Association of In- 
diana, has decided that the stock of National Banks of 
that State are not liable to tax for Stite or municipal 
purposes, under the present State law, not from any 

of power, but from deiective State | gislation. 

-—— Council Bluffs having been fixed upon as the 
terminus of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, is 
elated with its prospects. With one continuous live of 
rail o d to Chicago on the east, a distance of over 500 
miles; tue Council Bluffs and St. Joseph R silroad on the 
south; the Union Pacific on the west, with a prospect of 
two more roads leading from the Mississippi, it antici- 
pates being the great railroad centre of Iowa. 

— In San Francisco the police have discovered a 
gang of thi. ves, the oldest cf whom is not over sixteen 
or seventeen ye.re of age, wiih a regular organization, 
wio have const ucted cav. rns underneath sid. wuiks in 
unfrequented localities, in which they burrow, and 
from wuich they construct tunnes to adjacent stores, 
conv: ying their sto.en goods thence to the upper air. 


—— There are in the Unit-d States about 900 r.ilroad 
corporations that operate steam power roaus; the joint 
leu gth of the steam power roads in the United 8 ates is 
about 32,000 miles, and their jo nt cost is about $1,280,- 
000,000, equal to an average of $40,000 for each mile. 


—— The-e are in the whole of Europe 1,480 theatres. 
Of these there are 337 in France; 168 in Spain; 159 in 
Eng and; 152 in Austria; 115 in Germany ; 76 in Prussia; 
44 ip Russia; 34 in Belgium; 23 in Holand; 20 in 
Switzerland; 10 in Sweden; 8 in Norway; 16 in Poriu- 

1; 10 im Denmark; 4 in Greece; 4 in Turkey; 3 in 

ia, and 1 in Servia, In Lialy there is oue tueatre 
for e,ery 75,000 of the inhabitants. 

— Since May 15th, emicrant trains have gone west 
trom Kearney Vity at the rate of eighty wagons and one 
hundred and sitty people (mev, wom. n and children; 

day. ‘ibis Sa is exclusive of freigiiters’ 
which e the it tra‘ns in number of 
wagons, but not in people. It would be within bounds 
yo row Ly Ae and fiity wagons pass West 


Steamers from Galveston bring accounts of a ter- 
rible three dey’ at Indianola, beginn on the 
13th .nd endiog a terrible hurricane on the 15:h 
instant. Four vessels were totaily wrecked ; of two of 
them there was not a vesiige lef. Tue steamer Poto- 
mac, which was on the bar at Gulveston, had disap- 
peared. It is sup osed that she foundered at her 
anchorage, and that all who we:e on board iu charge of 
her were iost. Her passengers had previously been 
landed. No such storm had on that coast 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 


— A correspondent of the De‘roit Post writes of 
the battle-fields of Forts Henry and Donelson, to which 
he has just paid a visit. He says the few ‘ead of Fort 
Henry are buried just without the fort. At Donelson 
ths chief battle took place on the ridges of land three- 
quarters of a mle from the fort. ‘‘he graves of our 
so.diers are scattered over the-<e ridges of land tor three 
or four miles about, When the National Cemetery is 
+ stablished at this point, it is estimated that it will con- 
tain about one thousand headsiones, 





—— The police in Charleston, 8. C., have succeeded 
in —— out .nd arresting a number of colored men 
charged with being implicateu in the murder of B. 8. | 
Rhett, Esq. The have been committed for 
trial, and one of them coniessed that he committed 
the Cs with the i of ancther, who insti- 

i 


—— George Peabody proposes to deposit with tre 
Peabody Institute, at Danvers, Queen Victoria’s portrait 
and autograph letter and Ear! Russell’t letter. He will 
also deposit a gold box, presented to him by one of the 
London associations. Mr. Peabody aiso intends to en- 
dow the b-auch library at Danvers with an additional 
torty thousand doliars, 


Porei following has been published as 
the programe of the amusements that will tuke place 
at Orduaa, in Spain, on the occasion oi the festivu of 
Our Lady of Antigua: “7th i: stant—Solemn afternoon 
service in the sanctuary. At night, duncing and illu- 
minations in the square. 8th instant—Sokmn Mass in 
the sanctua:y, and a sermon wil! be pees by Mr. 
Gregory Montes, Presbyt.ry of Madrid. In the afier- | 
noon fuur Navarre cows wiil be baited, three of 'h: m to | 
death, by the company of M. Richina, the buill-fighter. 
There will be a young bul aiso for the amateurs to kiil, 
In the evening, fire-works, illuminations and dancing | 
in the square. 9th instant—Tie same festivities as tue 
preceding day. This day the farmers of “Arrastaria, 
aear Orduna, will commend to the Virgin their coming 
uae The Presbytery, Felix Herran, will preach. A 
bull-fight will follow. Atter the bull-figiit thera will be 
under the trees by tne bun.s of the Nervion. 


be buiied and kil.ed, and several 
young bulls will be run for the amusement of the 
amateurs, Fireworks at night.” 


— A trial has just been made at Florence of a cuirass 
n aluminium, which is as light as an ordinary waist- 
oat, nearly as flexible, and capalle of turning a musket- 

fired at the distance o! rty-eight paces, and of 
@ bayonet thrast from the heaviest hand. | 
ach cuirass cos's only twenty-five francs. Two re,i- 
nents are, it is-eaid, © be immodiately provided with | 
hem, 

—— The six countries with the greatest amount of 
li-e stock, are the folowing: Russia (returns of 1459-63), 





i: 


ea‘ le, 26,444,000; ee ee 10,097,000, 
Un et gS 16,911,475; , 23,317,756; 
pig 32,656,267. Frauce (1462), cattle, 14,197,360; sheep, 
ow ere 5,246,403. Austria (1863), cattle, 
14,257,116; 16,964,236; pigs, 8,151,608. United | 
Kia.eom 1965-33, 8,316, viz: 3,286,308 cows and | 
5,030, | 


652 other cattle; sheep, 25,795,708; pics, 3,402,399. 
=u catile, 6,634,500; sheep, 17,428, 017; pigs, 
4 


—— The Sandwich Island treasury has a large sur- 
lus, the chief cause b: ing the high price realized for 
ugar, the leading stap/e. 

— The Jardin d’Acchmatation in Paris has re 
»mtly been enriched by a species of guinea-hen irom 
\ustraiia, called the Weelat by the natives. It bearsa 
trong resemblance to the vulture, snd procures the 
stching of ite egg by what may be called artificial 
veat in @ curious way. In the beginning of spring it 
ects all the vegetible refuse if can get into a heap, } 
or the site of which it generally selects the shady side 

of # bill, Round this heap it lays its eggs, cach dive or | 





of their stringe prison, but 
ready fledged and able to fly. 


-—— The Duke of Hamilton to English 
rs, is a reckless person. He late y t a cow 
or which he paid $12,500, and at the last he 


*laid’’ £180,000 ($900,000) to £5,000 against Hermit—but 
this later was suvscquently canceled. Still later he 
scruck a man iv a night-brawl, an: 


“* wauted” by the police, but went off to to see 

the race for tue grand priz, aud so escaped arrest. 
—— A curious press trial has just taken plece at 

Berlin. On the occasion of the baptism Prine 


Fred: rick Cha:les’s son, then five wees old, the 
Zeitung published an ariicle cng the part 
each personage took in the sol . In reply, 
Bourse spoke more cially of “ the couduct 
baby,” demanding if it had been equal to the 
80 avly described by the other journal? The 
was in consequence seized; the tribunal admitted 
plea of the Public Minister against the liberal 
paper for “an insult committed against a mem 
the royal family.” The defendant demanded that 
doctors should be summoned to attend and decide if an 
infant of five weeks old, alihough @ pr.nce, cou'd be 
considered as a pe sonage, and as havi 
“conduct.” The tribunai fivually pronounced an 
quittal, though blaming the defendant tor bis 

of , ropriety. 
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COUAT BISM .RCK. 


Ovr first page cont .ins the portraits of some 
of the men who at the present time hola the most 
prominent positions among the bellig rent powers of 
Europe, and whose career will, consequently, be 
watched with especial interest. Names and reputations, 
however, cannot withstand the progress of eventa, and 
as in our own recent struggle many who at the cutset 
promised much, soon sunk into insignificance because 
they were unequal to the occasion, soin these 
complications success must be the test of merit, and he 
who fails must give place to otbers who can win, Count 
Bismarck, the Minister of Prussia, has had a large ex- 
perience in diplcmatic life, and possesses those talents 
and traits that enable a man to meet emergencies 
bold)Jy, and push forward toward the 
of his ends, irrespective of difficulty and antagonism. 
Determined and unscrupulous, he is well filted to meet 
the various exigencies that will arise, and, 
devoted to the interests of P: ussia, while h s enmity to 
Austria is undisguised, he wii] spare no efforts to make 
the issue of the war aivantageous to his own coutry. 

Prince Frederick Charles, the commander of the 
right wing of the Prussian army, is a young man whose 
success in the late battles have given him a prominence 
he did not before possess. He is a good soldier, self- 
possessed, courageous, and well deserves the post of 
honer and re-ponsibility he has been called to occupy. 

The Archduke Albert, upon whom the hopes of the 
Austrians now rest, has yet to make his mark and 
justify the expectations formed of him. As the com- 
mander of an immense and well-appointed army, he 
will have an opportunity of distinguishing himself, and 
establishing his reputation. 

Marshal Benedek, late in-chief of the 
Austrian army, is a proof that nothing succeeds like 
success. He has raised himself by force of character 
and talent from an humble and obscure origin to a post 
of honor and influence; but all this availed him not, 
and he has been compelled to give place to another, 
though so cd serving himself. 

Monarchies, as well as republics, can be ungrateful 
With this brief notice of these high functionaries, we 
dismiss them for the present, feeling that t!.e contest in 
which they are engaged is only the struggle of a wild 
ambition, that will retard the progr ss of liberty and 
burden the people, who should be the source of all 
power. 














VEWS IN CENTRAL PARK. 


Ovr population has not inaptly been divided 
into two classes, v.z., those who leave town during the 


| summ r for recr. ation ani pleasure, and those who 


remain at home to toil and worry with business and 
necessity. The latter class, however, are not wholly 
destitute of compensation for their enforced sojourn in 
the sweltering city, since, with a very trifling expendi- 
ture of time aud money, they can transport themselves 
to quiet, slady retre:ts, and revel amid the gorgeous 
displays of Nature’s beauty that tempt them on every 
side. 

The Central Park is an especial point of attraction, and. 
the daily resort of the multiiudes who, leaving the dusty 
burning streets, find in its walks and shades an oppor- 
tunity for re'axation and enjoyment. Every Satu day 
af ernoon a fine band discourses sweet music, furnisA. 
ing a treat to the assembled crowds of the richest 
cha acter. Rich and poor alike have access to sss 
entertainment; the devotee of fashion is no wore wel- 
come than the son of toil or the child of poverty; itis the 
people’s h ritage, and the people indiscriminately find 
something to improve their tastes and elevate their 
feelings. 

The Grand Terrace is another feature of the Park 
worthy of attention. The view from its steps is especially 
beau iful, while its architectu al merit is of no mean 
pretension, and indicates the liberal spirit that has 
provided such sources of gratification for our citizens, 
But no description can do justice to the Park; to be 
properly apprec:ated it must be seen, and as every year 
adds to its attractive features, New Yorcers are justly 
proud of this monument of their liverality and taste, 








Homan Sem Taynep.—In Herodotts allu- 
sion is made to the faying of Sisamnes, tather of 
Otanes, by order of Cambyses. The skin wag stretched 
on the judgment-seat, and the son, who by : + 

ordered © re- 


appointment eg yes RJ —— 

member on what be was sitting. my yo I 
recollect being told thata soldier manne coal en 
executed at Reading (between sixty or seventy years 
since) tor murder. Tie body was dissected, the skin 
tanned, and gloves nm ade of it asa relic; s-veral persons 
baving taken a ar interest in the f:te of the male- 
factor, who was said to be a great p aoilent, as well asa 
grevt sinner, and who «any some bymp of lis own coin. 
posing, to the ‘Dead Marei: iu Saul,” as he stood under 
the gailows-beam, The late Mr. Muakett, the ockselier 
of Norwich, had a portion of tanned skin of one Join. 
son, exccuted at that piace for murder some fiity years 
ago, with w.ich he bad bound a copy of Jounuson’s 
* Dictionary,” now in the posscesion of one of his brow 
thers, 


Turnz is a glare about worldly success which 
is apt to dazzle men’s eves. When we see 8 man rising 
in the world, a foolish!y high opiuion is formed of his 
merits. It is said, “‘ What a wonderful man this must 
be to rise so rapidly!” forgetting that dust and straw 
and feathers, thugs with neither weight nor valne in 
them, rise the suvonest and the easiest. It is not always 
the good aud great man wuo rises rapidly into weasuth 
and notice, 
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DOQ-CATCHING IN RICHMOND. 


New York is not the only city in which the 
liberty of dogs and other quadrupeds is restrained by 
public enactment. In fact, the canines are very gener- 
ally distrusted and exposed to a summary and merci- 
less conscription and an ignominious fate. In Rich- 
mond the business of catching the unlucky animals 
has some peculiarities, which are shown in the illustra- 
tion on this page. Negroes, provided with strong rope- 
nets, make the rounds of the streets, accompanied by a 
cart for the reception of the captives, catching every 
truant pig and cur they can find. Sometimes the 
chase is quite animated, affording great amusement to 
the passers-by, and presenting many ludicrous scenes. 
As soon as 8 capture is made, the victim is put in the 


ENFORCING THE DOG LAWS IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


acters were subject to menta aberrations, and, there- 
fore, were not responsible for their conduct, as it 
certainly would be creditable to humanity to establish 
such a conclusion. We would gladly predicate such a 
fact with reference to many of the officials of our city, 
whose career furnishes a striking parallel to that of 








THE LATE HON. JaMlG H. LANE, OF KANSAS. — 
FROM A PHOT. BY BRADY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


cart, and when the vehicle is full, or the supply fails, 


the load is driven away to the place of execution. The 


pigs are generally tied when caught, and their indig- | 


nant owners make frantic appeals to the police for the 
restoration of their “‘ vested rights,” but generally in 
* vain. At nightfall, all the dogs not redeemed by the 
payment of the necessary ransom are incontinently 
slaughtered, while the swine are sold for the benefit o! 
the city. Dogs wearing a collar purchased from the 
city authorities are exempt ; al] others must take their 
chances, which generally are in favor of the negroes. 








._ so 
JUDCE CARDOZO. 


Erostratvus gained an infamous immortality 


by setting on fire one of the splendid temples of an- 
tiquity, and every age furnishes men who signalize 
themselves by the immensity of their meanness. 

It would be a charitable conclusion that such char- 
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Erostratus; but we fear facts would not warrant such a 
mode of accounting for their idiosyncrasies. 

Of late, Judge Cardozo has become somewhat prom- 
inent for his hostility to the Excigs law, and the immun- 
ity he has furnished to those who wished to: violate its 
provisions. Having declared the law itself uvconstitu- 





JUOGE ALBERT CARDOZO.——-FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY KH. A, LEVIS, 
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tional, he threw the shield of an injunction over every 
one who might, by any possibility, become amenable to 
its penalty. With the motives of Judge Cardozo we 
have nothing to do, nor will we quest'on his sincerity 
and integrity, and though some of h‘s opinions may 
appear extra judicial, we wil] assume that he is a para 
zop of personal and official excellence. 

There are many, however, not yet convinced that it 
was the Judg~’s province to make a law wholly inoper- 
ative when his own decision in reference to it could be 
only temporary and partial, and might be reversed by a 
higher court. It is true he has not exceeded the power 
with which he is vested; it is about the propriety of 
ite exercise that men differ. The Governor possesses 
the pardoning power, but should he apply it indiscrim 





,DAM NORTH, EMPIRE B. B, CLUB, ST. LOUIS, 
MISSUURI. 


inately, and set at liberty every criminal in our prisons 

is course would undoubtedly occasion both regret and 
surpr'se. Now, we do not charge the Judge with any 
such perversion of his prerogatives; we do not assume 
that he has acted in the interest of any claes, or that 


| his ambition looks forward to a lengthened tenure of 





the position he now holds, and which might be secured 
by dispensing favors judiciously; we do not intimate 
that he has been swayed by anything but a strict sense 
of duty, and an enlightened and prop:r interpretation 
of the statutes which he is pledged to regard; so far 
from it, we are bound to believe that he duly regards 
his oath of office, and in all his decisions acts with that 
impartial regard for justice and right that should ever 
characterize the bi nch; and yet we are very sorry that 
Mr. Cardozo is Judge at the present juncture, and that 
measures pregnant with importance to the best inter- 
ests of the community are at the mercy of his decisions. 

The Judge’s portrait does not show him to be a man 
of perverted views or malevolent feelings. We suspect 
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GOLD MINING ON THE GILBERT RIVER, ©. 
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PROSPECTING ON THE GILBERT. 


tbat he is much better than the system that made him 
a Judge, and that any errors he commits are chaige- 
able to the system rather than to the man. That an 
clective judi ary is fatal to the purity and integrity of 
the bench, and leads to intolerable abuses, is evident 
trom the nature of the case; but if Judge Cardozo has 
demonstrated the fact so fully and clearly that the most 
ubtuse cannot fail to discover it, and by his attitude 
toward a particular enactment has shown the abuses to 
which the present system is liable, and thus contribut- 
ed toward its entire abrogation, we shall thank him 
for his injunctions, and rejoice that it fell to his lot to 
contend with the Excise Board. 








OUR BASE BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WE present to our base ball readers in this 
week's issue, the third of our series of illustrations, 


and the second of the portraits of leading players of. 


the country, the subject of our present sketch be'ng 
Mr. Adam North, of the Empire Base Ball Club of St. 
Louis, Mo, 





The furore for base ball which existed in the Middle | 


States in 1860 to such an extent, reached as far West as 


St. Louis, and in that year it led to the orgavization otf | 
the Empire Club of that city—then, as now, the cham- | 


pion c.ub of the Western States. The war, however, 
iffected the Empire Club, as it did all base ball clubs, 
and for four years, play was, in a measure, suspended. 
In 1865, however, the activity and enterprise which 
marked the action of the Empire Club in 1860 were re- 
sumed, and by several finely-contested games with 
leading organizations of sister States and cities, the 
Empires fully established their claim to the title of 
the Champion Ciub of the West, and it will, doubtless, 
be some time ere the laurels will be wrested from them; 
for this season they open play strongerand seem more 
enthusiastic than ever before. 

In accordance with our request, we have to acknow- 
ledge a prompt reply to our circular from Mr. H. C. 
Sexton of the Empire Club, the first Vice-President ot 
the National Association, who has sent us the name of 
Mr. Adam North, the first baseman of the Empire Club 
of 8t. Louis. 

Mr. North is of the typographical fraternity, and as 
such, as a matter of course, is ‘‘a gentleman and a 
scholar,’’ and, moreover, a first-class ball-player. His 
strong points of play are his accuracy in throwing and 
his certainty in holding a ball, these two physical at- 
«cibutes making his services exceedingly pseful in other 
positions besides the one he has made his specialty— 
viz., the first base of the nine. To these desirable 
qualifications he adds calmness and steadiness of play, 
and presence of mind and evenness of temper in ex- 
citing and critical positions of the game. 

Mr. North is about twenty-two years of age, possesses 
@® manly physique, and considerable power of endur- 
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ance, and his strength of muscle is shown in his batting 


skill—-his average play at the bat being of the best of | life on the Gilbert, a river of Canada, along the banks of 
his club. At present he is an employé in the office of | which considerable quantities of gold have been found, 


the Missouri Democrat, and is highly esteemed by his 


companions and employers. Among the games in which ment as a promising auriferous region. As the precious 
Mr. North has conspicuously ficured are the contests | metal is not often found on the surface, prospecting be- 
between his club and those of Freeport, Iil., Dubuque, | comes a primary and important duty with the mimer. 
Iowa, and with the Morning Star and Commercial Union It is by no means a holiday process, but one attended 
| by fatigue and oftentimes danger sufiicient to satisfy 


Clubs of St. Louis. 
We regret not having it in our power to present to 
our readers the portraits of some of the players of the 


above-named clubs; butas they are not members of | forests penetrated, wearisome miles traversed betore a 





BAILEY’S STORE ON THE GILBERT. 


the Association, we are obliged to confine ourselves to 
such clubs as are. 

In next week's issue we will give the portrait of Mr. 
Archibald McLure Bush, of the Knickerbocker B. B. 
Club, Albany, N. Y. 








SCENES ON THE RIVER CILBERT, 
CANADA. 


Carrronnia and Australia are the grand 
sources of supply for the precious metal, but there are 
other regions that furnish sufficient quantities to 
r ender labor profitable and keep up the 
excitement that always attends the 


common-place and monotonous. A 
certain amount of labor produces cer- 
tain and definite results; to wield the 
pick and the drill requires patient « ffort 
rather than skill, and the miner plods 
on from day to day, in the same un- 
varying routine, 

Gold-digging is an entirely different 
matter, and involves difficulties and 
adventures that demand the highest 
degree of prudence, intelligence and 
endurance upon the part of the hardy 
adventurer who seeks his fortune 
among the hidden treasures of the 
earth. 


search for gold. Ordinary mining is | 


| 





| repast more grateful than the richest 





GOLD NUGGET, 








TUNNELLING ON THE GILBERT. 


On tbis page we give a series of views, illustrative o | embraces almost everything that can be eaten, drunk 


and Which, a few months ago, created quite an excite- 


the spirit of adventure in the most daring. Mountains 
must be climbed, streams crossed, swamps and tangled 





suitable locality is found where operations can be 
carried on successfully. Then a claim is marked off, | 
and the fortune-hunter begins the work of digging and | 
washing, separating the small particles of pure metal 
from the sand and earth with which they are mixed. | 
The process of washing has been described s0 fre- | 


quently, that we refer our readers to the illustrations, | g, 


without entering into details. 

Men cannot live on gold, however much its possession | 
may be desired; breakfast and dinner are necessities | 
in the mines, as much as elsewhere, but the style | 
differs somewhat from accepted forms. Dinner at the | 
Gilbert diggings is evidently primitive, though doubt- 
less substantial and satisfactory. 

Hard work and out-door life give a 
relish to even the plainest fare which 
the epicure never enjoys, and the sim- 
ple rations of the miners furnish a 


viands would be in -the. saloons of 
fashion. The skill of Soyer, or Blot, 
is not needed to tempt the appetite 
that has been sharpened by pure’ air 
and healthful exercise. Gold-diggers 
being human, do not cease to have 
human wants, hence the necessity of 
the store, where supplies of various 
kinds can be procured. This is one of 
the institutions of the mini dis- 
tricts, and an indispensable adjunct of 
mining life. What it lacks in its ex- 
ternal attractions it suppiements by the 
excellence and variety of its stock, which 





wo nand used. Sometimes the miner is rewarded for 
his toil by Snding a nugg-t that at once enriches him. 
The Gilb rt has not been very liberal in 

such premiums. One was found, however, weighing 
over twelve ounces, and worth $300. 

To many persons this wild life is especially attractive; 
they like its hards!ips and privations, or at least the 
hope of gaining fortune reconciles them to what - 
haps they would not choose for its own sake. 
world owes much to such adv-nturers; they are the 
pioneers in its p' ogress, and wolety ak they fail yr 
ceed in their own purposes, soc at large reaps 
benefit of their exertions. 








JAMES H. LANE. 


Fzw men have had a morec okered life, or 
proved more erratic than the subjec of this sketeh. 
He was anative of Indiana, but for a number of 
years had resided in Kansas. He commenced public 
in 1845, as a member of the Legislature. The 
next year, upon the breaking out of the Mexican 
war, he entered the army, but his military career 
was by no means a brilliant one. 

During the year 1849 Lane filled the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor of Indiana, and in 1852 
represented a district of that State in Congress, 
identifying himself with the Democratic party, 
and taking an active part in the canvass which 
resulted in the election of Mr. Pierce to the 
Presidency. At the end of his term he removed 
to Kansas and became very active in the quarrels 
with which the early settlers of that territory 
were engaged. His political views at this time 
were completely changed; he acted with those 
who were known as Abolitionists, and used his 
utmost exertions for the organization of Kansas 
as a free State. After various vicissitudes he 
was elected to the United States Senate in 
1861, by the Kansas Legislature, after the new 
State had been admitted into the Union, 

At the commencement of the rebellion, Lane 
was at Washington, and was soon appointed a 
brigadier-general, but manifesting little aptitude 
for military affairs, he soon returned to his place in 
the Senate. His great forte was stum: x 
and among the hardy pioneers of the West he 

a einfluence. He was earnest and 
etic, but ed stability of purpose. His 
ath was a melancholy one, being caused by his 
own hands. For some time he had consi- 
derably broken down, and on the Ist shot 
himself through the head, either in a fit of mental 
derangement or of desperation at the loss of 
influence among those from whom he 
support, He was fifty-two years of age. 


ener, 
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THE WORLD’S LOTTERY. 


“ Taxs lence the world,” cried Jove, from upper 
Heaven ; 
“Take it, ye sons of earth, yours shall it be; 
I give it you for tillage, toil and leaven, 
Yet share it with each other brotherly.” 


Then hastened every strong two-handed being, 
Both young and old, to take what pleased his 


The husbandman swift to the meadows fleeing, 
While the gay youth went sporting through the 


Ther portions chosen ; when they had departed, 

Drew nigh the poet, lost in poe ’s care, 

Ani sought a home in tears, and broken-bearted, 
For greedy men had settled everywhere. 


“Woe me!” he cried ; “shall I alone of others 
Forgotten be—l, thy most cherished son ?” 

Thus raised he loud his plaint against his brothers, 
And abject knelt before the Thunderer’s throne, 


“If thou wilt linger by the wayside musing,” 
ed the god, “ then lay it not to me. 
wert thou when each one his part was 
choosing ?” 
The poet said, “I was adoring thee. 


“Mine eyes were fastened on thy glorious vision, 
Mine ears to Heaven’s harmonies were chained; 
By thee enchanted from the world’s division, 
I lingered musing when the prize was gained.” 


“ What shall I do?” cried Jove, his bosom swell- 


ing, 
Nor land nor forest hunting, naught is mine ; 
Wilt thou in Heaven make with me thy dwelling? 
If thou wilt only come, it shall be thine.” 








The Gambler’s Last Stake: 


A TALE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
BY BIENVENU. 


On the corner of Esplanade and Royal streets, 
in the city of New Orleans, is a large three-story 
marble building. To the stranger it would appear 
an elegant private residence. Its high stoop, 
elegantly cut marble pillars, magnifice:'t damask 
curtains peeping out trom behind glass windows, 
all would betoken to the uninitiated that the pro- 
prietor of the building was one of the many Creole 
millionaires of the city. Stiil, if the stranger will 
glance at the glass winduw over the door, he will 
Perceive a rather odd inscription for a private 
residence, In colored letters, ani surrounded by 
& wreath of flowers, are the words, 

* No. 102 Ruz Espuanape.” 


The above inscription was well-known to many, 
and none who knew the meaning had failed to 
visit the interior of the house. In fact, ‘No. 102 

street” was nothing less than a 
gambling-house. Not a common one either, 
where everybody could enter and stake money. 
It was, in fact, a private resort for the aristocratic 


desiring it should be introduced to the proprietor 
one of the known /abitués of the house, who 
able, not only to vouch for his position 
, but to be responsible for his gambling- 
In consequence of the last desideratum, 
ters were chary of introducing any 
whose standing and wealth were be- 
icion, and, consequently, the circle of 
was always small and select—if there 
any selectness about gamblers. 
remarks I have referred to men ; but it 
be understood that the male sex were 
frequenters of the house. I grieve to 
many ladies were to be seen there nightly— 
ladies of wealth and refinement. But while their 
passion for play made them forgetful of their 
obliga’ ions, they were not so fascinated 
#8 to be indifferent to what the world would say 
if it knew of their lamentable failing. They 
through private door by means of a few 
talismanic words, and were invariably dressed in 
a suit of masquerade clothing. This disguise 
effectually the gentlemen from recog- 
nizing them, and as their masks were never taken 
off, it is likely that many husbands bet against 
their wives, without dreaming of their presence. 


sey ERZERERES 
Hints 


sion having adjourned from Baton Rouge to New 
Orleans, the city was crowded with strangers. 
Dozens of wealthy planters bad come down to 
witness the proceedings of the Convention, and 
of their number the majority was composed of 
Creoles, or natives of French and Spanish descent. 
As these were, with few exceptions, men accus- 
tomed to gambling, “No. 102 Rue Esplanade” 
received a large accession to its number of 
visitors. Introductions were frequent; large 
gums of money were lost in the house ; and the 
, & tall and fine-looking Frenchman, war 
Eickiy delighted at the harvest he was reaping. 


“ Mon Dieu, Jules,” said the dark-haired one, 
in French, “who can that young lady 

be? For the past three weeks I have met her at 
Comtor’s (the name of the proprietor of No, 102), 


and cannot yet discover who she is. We have 
speken to each other; I have made love to her, 
and asked her to tell me her name, but it is no 
use, Sacre bleu! but it is hard. Of course she 
is a lady, and she assures mo she is not married. 
If it was not ungentlemauly,” he added, “I would 
tear off her mask to-night.” 

** Bah !” said Jules, quietly puffing his cigarette. 
“If you take my advice, D’Hurbal, you will leave 
her slone. She may be wealthy; but I do not 


disguise, but when a young girl does so—bah! I 
do not trust her.” 

“You are harsh,” returtied D'Hurbal. “She 
does not go alone. There is an old woman who is 
always Withher. She has certainly got a beautiful 
foot,” he went on, enthusiastically; “and her 
hands are as little as a child’s. If you had paid 
as much attention to her, mon amé, you would be 
in love with her, as I am.” 

“You had better think of recovering your 
losses,” replied his companion, “ instead of think- 
ing about love. You have been losing heavily for 
several nights,” 

** Mon Dieu ! but you are right,” said D’Hurbal. 
“I have lost over fifteen thousand dollats this 
week, But I have five thousand more with me, 
and I intend to stake heavily to-night. There is 
no telling but the luch may change.” 

Before his companion, whose name was Jules 
d’Osmont, could reply, the cab stopped in front of 
the house, and on slighting, the cabman was dis- 
missed, after being paid. 

Ascending the steps, Jules rung the bell three 
times, and the door opened. At that time the 
State of Louisiana did not license gambling- 
houses, the bill for that purpose not being passed 
for some months after. Such being the case, the 
utmost caution had to be observed, so as to pre- 
vent the police from obtaining admission. 

** Alerte\” exclaimed the young men together, 
in a low tane of voice. 

The usher, who was masked, bowed and stepped 
aside, at the same time throwing the door open. 
Scarcely giving him a glance, the two gentlemen 
entered, and walked up a long and narrow passage, 
dimly lighted by a single jet of gas. As they 
reached the end they turned to the left, and, after 
walking a few feet, stopped before a door, in front 
of which was another masked usher. A second 
countersign was given, and on the door being 
opened, a narrow staircase was revealed, lighted 
in the same dim manner as the passage. Up they 
walked, and as they reached the topa third masked 
usher confronted them. Again the countersign 
was given, the door opened, and an elegantly 
carved sliding-door revealed. Jules gave this 
three peculiar taps, and, as if by mechanical 
means, the door noiselessly slid into the wall, and 
a brilliant flood of light poured through the 
opening. As the visitors entered, the door again 
left the wall and effectualiy closed up the entrance. 

The apartment into which Jules d’Osmont and 
Henri d Haurval entered was a spacious hall of 
about thirty feet square. The ceiling was com- 
posed of eight large mirrors, from the centre of 
which was an elegant chandelier of 
some thirty burners. The light of these being 
reflected in the glass, made the ceiling a magnifi- 
cent panorama of moving objects. Four long 
and elegant marble tables were standing on each 
side of the room, and in front of these was a 
crowd of gentlemen and ladies, all neatly but 
extravagantly attired. Numerous chairs were 
scattered in various parts of the apartment, and 
several waiters hastened back and fro in adjoin- 
ing rooms with liquors and refreshments for the 
guests. Everything appeared to be of the cost- 
liest order, and the rules of the house were 
evidently strictly observed. 

“Tl be with you in a moment,” whispered 
D’Hurbal to Jules, after they had strolled around 
the room for a few seconds. 

“You have caught a glimpse of mademoiselle, 
I suppose ?” said his friend. 

His companion made no reply, but pushing his 
way through the crowd, crossed over to one of 
the gaming-tables, over which was marked “ No. 
2.” As he reached it, he slightly touched the 
shoulder of a female dressed to represent a fairy. 

She turned round quickly, and a cry of pleasure 
broke from her lips as she saw who it was. Being 
masked, her features were not recognizable, but 
as she faced D’ Gurbal, the light fell upon a head 
covered with rich brown hair, from the tresses of 
which sparkled a number of brilliants. 

** Ah, monsieur!” she said, holding out a small 
and elegantly shaped hand, which was covered 
with jewels, “you are late—I thought you would 
not be here.” 

“ How could I remain away, mademoiselle?” he 
replied, pressing tbe dainty fingers. “Will 
mademoiselle take a walk into the sitting-room ?” 
he continued. 

“Certainly, monsieur,” she replied. 

Taking his arm, they elbowed their way through 
the crowd, and entered a superbly furnished sit- 
ting-room, where a few ladies and gentlemen were 

in conversation, flirtation or intrigue, 
To one end of this room he led her, ana they 
seated themselves upon an elegant (dle-d-(de, 

“So you could not remain away from here, 
monsieur ?” she said, as he sat beside her. 

* Ah, mademoiselle, how could I while you were 
here ?” 

“But you know nothing about me, monsieur,” 
she returned. “ You tell me every night that you 
love me, and yet you have never seen my face, 
How do you know if I am beautiful? How can 
you judge through my mask ?” 

“ Your voice is enough for me to know that you 
must be charming,” he answered. “ But will not 
mademoiselie put an end to this incognito? Will 
she not, after my assuranee of my love, deign to 
let me see her face and hear her name ¢” 

“No, monsieur, I cannot do so now,” she re- 
turned. “ You must wait until the proper time 
‘ghall come. If you love me, as you say, it will 
| make no difference,” 





believe she is much of a lady. It does very well | 
for a married lady t> visit a gambling-house in | 





“ Does mademoitelle think that I do not mean 
it, when I eay I love her ” he asked, in a tone ren- 
dered tremulous from his passion. 

** How can I tell, monsieur,” she replied. “ You 
have only known me for t' ree wecks, and it seems 
about too soon for you to really love. How do I 
know this is not a mere fancy, which will wear off 
when you go back to Terrebonne ?” 

“You judge me wrongly,” he axswered, pas 
sionately. ‘I tell you, mademoiselle, I love you 
now, and I always will love you. If you bade me 
kill a man, I would do so—so much is my love for 
you. And if I thought I had a rival, I should not 
live in the same world with him, He would have 
to die, or I would have to die.” 

** Would monsieur go so far?” she asked ; and 
then, after a moment’s thought, she went on: 
“But, monsieur, suppose that rival was too skilled 
for you; suppose he was a great duelist, would 
you venture to fight him ?” 

‘* Mademoiselle,” he returned, proudly, “‘ Henri 
d@’Hurbal fears no man.” 

They remained silent for a few seconds, and 
then she rose from her seat. 

“‘T must not detain you,” she said ; “‘ Monsieur 
has lost every night, and must desire to regain 
his losses, Let us go into the play-room.” . 

“I will not play at all if you say so,” he re- 
marked, at the same time rising. 

“Oh, no,” she answered, with a silvery laugh ; 
**T will not say so. Come with me and I will tell 
you which table to play at. I will give you luck.” 

So saying, she extended her hand, which he 
took, and followed her into the gambling-room. 
She walked direct to table No. 2, and having taken 
a glance at the players, released her hand from 
that of her companion, and turned to him— 

‘Monsieur should try his luck here,” she 
whispered, 

Walking up to the table, the young man looked 
at the players. The game was confined to but 
three gentlemen, whose heavy betting bad driven 
off the others. One of them, a young, and dissi- 
pated-looking man, was the principal winner, and 
had before him a large pile of bank-notes and 
coin. Pulling out a thick ro!l of notes from his 
pocket, D’Hurbal drew out five one-hundred dol- 
lar bills, and threw them on the table. 

**On the red, monsieur,” he said. 

The winning player bet on biack, and the 
croupier drew the cards. The black won. D’Hur- 
bal again deposited five hundred dollars on the red, 
and again he lost. Stake atter stake thus went, 
and as, according to the rules of the game, he 
could not bet upon the black while another did, 
the five thousand dollars he had brought with 
him were soon gone, and he spoke to Jules, who 
was now by his side. 

“How much money have you?” he asked. 

“ About four thousand dollars,” was the reply. 

“Lend it to me until to-morrow.” 

The young man handed him the money, and 
D’Hurbal again faced the croupier, and deposited 
a stake of five hundred dollars on the table. His 
opponents were now reduced to a single man. 
The other two had ceased to play, but were watch- 
ing the game with the keen intent of lers. 
The dissipated-looking young man was the win- 
ner, and it was he who was now the sole adversary. 


As D’Hurbal laid down his stake, he ited an 
equal amount, The looked on with in- 
difference. The stakes being no profit 
could accrue to the bank from game. He, 
however, drew the cards, and the black 
won. Another and another was lost by 


D’Haurbal in succession. 

“ Monsieur isin great luck to-night,” he said, 
as he laid down another five hundred dollars upon 
the table. 

The young man gave no reply, but ran his 
fingers through his hair in a singularly nervous 
manner, 

The remaining five stakes were played, and 
each time it was lost. Although a very extrava- 
gant gambler, the loss of nine thousand dollars 
was a severe and unusual one for a single night. 
However, with the usual imperturbability of his 
class, the lover said nothing, but rising from the 
table, moved off. As he was about to cross the 
room, the masked lady, whom we have seen him 
with, walked up to his side. 

“You have lost heavily again,” she said. “‘ But 
why do you cease playing? Go back; luck will 
change in your favor directly.” 

“Tam sorry, mademoiselle, that I cannot take 
your advice,” he answered. “I have staked the 
last dollar I brought with me and what I borrowed 
from my friend.” 

“Stake this,” she said, handing him an elegant 
diamond ring. “Do not oppose me,” she went 
on, in a sliglt'y imperious tone; ‘‘ monsieur will 
stake that ring against five thousand dollars, 
which sum it cost.” 

“But, mademoiselle——” he continued. 

“Will mensieur do as I’'ask him?” she said, 
stamping her little foot on the ground, “I want 
you to stake that ring against the man who has 
won your money.” 

« mademoiselle orders, I obey,” replied 
D’Hurbal. 

He returned to the table just as the winner was 
about to rise. 

“ If monsieur will give me # chance, I will play 
against him for once more,” said D’Hurbal. “I 
will stake this ring against five thousand dollars, 
and if monsieur wins, I will redeem it in the morn- 
ing.” Aad he held out the ring. 

“That ie an unusual stake, monsieur,” com- 
menced the young man. But, as his eye caught 
the ring, he céased speaking, and gazed at it in 
astonishment. 

“Will monsieur inform me how he obtained 
thet ring ?” he at length said. 

“TI domot see that you have the right to ask 
the question,” returned D’Hurbal. “ You will, 
therefore, exeuse my not satisfying your re 


At this sudden con‘roversy the bystanders had 
all turned their attention from the table to the 


speakers, While D’Hurbal was perfectly calm | 


} 


ae | 


the face of his companion was almost livid fron 
excitement. 

“T have the right to ask you the question,” said 
the young man, whose name was Maussion, 
* And I repeat, monsieur, I would like you to in- 
form me where yon obtained that ring ?” 

‘and I shall not do so,” rejoined D’Hurbal, 
emphatically. 

“IT shall then be much obliged for monsieur’s 
address,” said Maussion. 

“Which I shall not give, either,” replied 
D’Hurbal, with the same firmness, “I do not 
see that monsieur has any cause to desire » 
duel.” 

** Will this be cause enough, monsieur ?” asked 
Maussion, tearing off his glove and striking 
D’Hurbal with it in the face. 

**No man ever did that to Henri D’Hurbal with 
impunity,” he answered, as his face flushed to a 
crimson hue at the outrage. ‘“‘ Monsieur will be 
pleased to give his address to my friend Jules 
D’Oamont.” 

And leaving his friend to take Maussion’s aé- 

dress, he left the tabie, and looked for the cause 
of the difficulty. But his search was unsuccess- 
fal ; she had vanished. 
On their way home, Jules told D’Hurbal that 
he had a most formidable antagonist to deal with. 
Marcel Maussion was the most noted duelist in New 
Orleans, and had never fuiled to defeat his ad- 
versary, in the many encounters that had taken 
place between him and others. He had killed 
three or four men, and but few persons would 
now offend him, 

“ Mon Dieu! what can I do?” said D’Hurbal, 
in reply. ‘What difference does it make if he 
kills me? Is it not better that ne should do so 
than that 1 should have quietly submitted to his 
insult ?” 

“Certainly,” returned D’Osmont. “ As a gen- 
tleman of spirit and honor, you are bound to 
obtain satisfaction. And, if you can, kill him, for 
he deserves to die. But tell me how you came by 
that ring,” he added. “I was much surprised 
when you brought it out, for [ had never seen 
you with it before.” 

D’Hurbal, in a few words, told how he had ob- 
tained it. 

‘Did she tell you to stake it against Maussion?” 
asked Jules, 

oe Yes.” 

“Then, my dear friend, she wanted to get up a 
duel,” rejoined his companion. ‘ And I will bet 
she is some girl that he has jilted, and she is 
using you to avenge the affront. That is the 
reason, I am pretty sue.” 

‘I should be sorry to think so,” said D’Hurbal, 
“But,” he continued, shrugging his shoulders, 
“it can make no difference now. He has insulted 
me, and I must fight. Sacre bleu! nune of the 
D'Harbals ever were cowards.” 

The conversation here ceased, and they walked 
the balance of the way in silence. 

On the following morning, D'Osmont proceeded 
to the residence of Maussion, where he was re- 
ceived by his brother Gustave, who was to be his 
second, In afew words the young man acquainted 
him with the object of his visit. D’Hurbal de- 
m «.ded either a public apology that night, in the 
gambling-house, or requested that Maussion 
would name a day for a hostile meeting between 
them. 

“My brother never apologizes,” replied Gus- 
tave, gravely. 

“Then monsieur will be kind enough to name 
the day for a meeting,” said Jules. 

* This evening, at four o’clock, at the Metraire 
Ridge, monsieur,” he answered. 

“ And the weapon?” said Jules, 

“The small-sword,” he answered. “But,” he 
added, “if monsieur preters to fight with pistols, 
he can be accommodated.” 

“Any description of weapon suits Monsieur 
D’Hurbal,” replied Jules, stiffly. 

“Very well; then let it be the small-sword,” 
said Gustave. 

** We will be there at the appointed hour,” said 
D’Osmont, rising to leave. ‘I have the l.onor of 
i Monsieur Gustave Maussion good-day.” 

“Good-day to you, monsieur,” answered the 
other, bowing. 

The “‘Metraire Ridge” is situated just on the 
outskirts of New Orleans, and is one of the most 
beautiful spots of ground in the vicinity of the 
city. Unfortunately, it bears a very bad reputa- 
tion, in consequence of its being the dueling- 

of the Crescent City. Perhaps over one 

undred duels have been fought there, and many 

noble men have there yielded up their lives for a 
point of honor. 

To this beautiful spot repaired the principals 
and their seconds at four o’clock in the evening. 
A surgeon, with a was in attendance, to 
aid them in the event of either being wounded, 
which, of course, was almost certain to be where 
smail-eworcs were used. The place of meeting 
was in a small grove, of iust sufficient extent to 
enable the duelists to manwuvre comfortably. A 
thick shrubbery surrounded them on three sides, 
but as it was winter, nothing but the tiny branches 
remained, which, however, formed a thick and 


The Creole of Louisiana is, im manners and 
habits, as much the Frenchman as the native of 
Paris. When, therefore, the principals reached 
the ground, which was simultaneously, they bowed 
to each other politely, though distantly. The 
weather being fair, overcoats were thrown aside, 
and the adversaries waited the action of their 


seconds, 

Going to the carriage, Gustave Maussion took 
out two swords, of the same length, which he 
handed to Jules D'Osmont. 

“Monsieur will make « selection,” he said, 
with frigid politeness. 

“ Either one will be satisfactory,” was the reply 





of D’Osmont, as he took one of the weapons. 
Handing the swords to D’Hurbal and Maussion, 
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the seconds moved to one side, and the dueliste | 
advanced toward each other. 

Just as they were avout to commence, Maussion 
dropped the point of his sword. 

“Monsieur D’Hurbal must understand,” said 
he, “tuat this is no child’s ducl. A slight sératch | 
on the body, or the loss of a sword, must not be 
considered a suflicient satisfaction to either party 
—unless,” he added, “it is preferable to him.” | 

“I quite agree with you, monsieur,” was the | 
cool reply. And as he spoke, he turew —e 
op guard, and was followed by his antagonist. 

For some minutes nothing but the quick | 
clashing of the weapons was heard. D’Hurbal 
had been warned by D’Osmont to retain his cool- | 
ness at all hazards, and, if possible, imitate | 
Maussion, by keeping entirely on the defensive. | 
He was an excellent swordsman, it was true, but | 
the devilish skill of his adversary was too for- | 
midabie not to demand the utmost caution and , 
agility. He, therefore, confined his movements 
to parrying the thrusts of Maussion, refusing to | 
avail himself of the apparent advantages which 
the duelist purposely gave him. 

For about half an hour they continued fencing | 
with extraordinary skill, when they dropped the | 
points of their weapons, as if by accord, 

“ Monsieur displays considerable skill in the de- 
fense,” said Maussion, satir.cally. 

**{ may be as formidable in the attack,” was 
the answer. 

“Ah! Monsieur Maussion,” suddenly exclaimed 
a shrill, mocking voice from the rear ot the leaf- | 
less shrubbery, “‘ I see you have met your match.” | 
And as the voice spoke, a figure, masked and | 
dressed in the disguise of a page, pushed its way 
through the tuicket, and appeared on the scene. 

This sudden apparition caused both to start. 
In the voice, D’Hurbal instantly recognized his 
unknown charmer, and her presence appeared to 
have a remarkable effect upon the hitherto col- 
lected Maussion. 

“This is well got up, monsieur,” he said, an- 
grily ; and D'Hurbal scarcely had time to throw 
himself upon his guard be.ore he was again vig- 
orously attacked. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the disguised lady, 
‘Monsieur Maussion has lost his temper,” and 
the grove again rang with her sharp, mocking 
laugh. 

If the lady had calculated upon exasperating 
Maussion, she must have been delighted witn 
the result of her efforts. He lost the entire con- 
trol of his temper, and continued pressing his ad- 
versary with the desperation of a madman. Pres- 
ently he made a thrust, which the other skillfully 
parried, and before he could recover his guard, 
the sword of D’Hurbai had passed through his 
body. 

“* Sacre !” he muttered, as he fell to the ground. 

The surgeon came up ani knelt by his sie, 
After examining the wound, he shook his head, 
signitivantly. 

**I can do nothing for him,” he said, 
bleeding internally.” 

At these words the disguised lady walked to the 
side of the dying man. 

“‘ Marcel Maussion !” she exclaimed in the same 
bitter tone of mockery—“‘ Marce! Maussion, look 
up atme. Do you not know me ?” 

As the dying man op:ned his eyes and looked 
up, she tore the mask off, and revealed a singu- 
larly beautiful face, which was lit up by a pair.of 
large black eyes, flashing with mingled hate and 
exultation. 

*‘ Louise!” muttered Maussion, feebly. 

“Yes, Louise Ducatel,” she answered; “ the 
one whose love you gained, ard then slighted, 
Did I not tell you that I should be revenged for 
the affront? I gave that ring to Monsieur D’Hur- 
bal, and I urged him to stake it against you, forI 
knew that wien you saw it there would be a duel, 
I took it by stealth from your intended bride, for 
the purpose of being revenged.” 

‘Take her away,” muttered Maussion. 

“ Mademoiselle had better retire,” said D’Os- 
mont, who had recognized in her the daughter of 
@ very wealthy citizen. 

*] will not,” she answered, firmly. ‘And Ido 
not suppose that monsieur will use violence to a 
woman. I came here to see him die; and if he 
had killed Monsieur D’ Hurbal, I should have shot 
him myeeif ;” and to prove that she was in ear- 
nest, she drew a small silver-mounted revolver 
from her pocket. 

“Take her away!” repeated the dying man. 

But any attempts would have been useless, for 
she was determined not to leave, Kneeling by 
his side, she placed a hand upon his wound, and 
again spoke : 

“ Mademciselle Despard will have to find an- 
other lover, Marce] Maussion,” she said, in the 
same tone of raillery. “But I envy her. She 
will not see you the betrothed of another. - No! 
You will be dead ; but it was my fate to love you 
to madnees—and to see you desert me for lier, I 
told you three months ago that my love was 
turned to hate, and I swore that you should see 
my hand red with your blood. See here now— 
see how I keep my word, and obtain my re- 

a 

And with fearful calmness, she placed her tiny 
white hand upon the wound, and then raising~it J 
to his face, displayed a palm covered with gore! 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” she laughed, rising to her feet 
and sbaking her hand, until the blood dropped off 
upon his face: ‘‘ Marcel Maussion, die with my 
last words ringing in your ear. I hate you—I hate 
you, aud I have lived to be avenged !” 

“Louise! Wretch !” he exclaimed, raising bim- 
sel by an effort; then falling backward, heavily, 
he muttered another invective, and expired, 

“ Mademoiselle, I Lope you are satisfied,” said 
Gustave, who had been quietly standing near by, 
and witnessing the scene. 

“Yes,” she replied, giving him a look of con- 
tempt, “ Monsieur Gustave Maussion must know 
Louise Ducatel too well to doubt it.” 

As she spoke, she moved off, and was about to 


“ He is 





vag the spot, when D’Hurbal quickly followed 
er, 


“I must request mademoiselle to receive her 
ring,” he said, holding out the jewel. “She has 
forgotten that I still possess it.” 

“The ring is not mine,” she answered ; “ but I 
insist upon mousieur’s keeping it. I cannot sup- 
pose,” she added, “that your sentiments are the 
same to-day as they were last night, after what 
has transpired.” 

“ Yon are right,mademoiselle,” returned D’ Hur- 
bal, coldly. ‘I confess to have been much dis- 
appointed ; I expected too much.” 

“You are riglit,” she said ; ** but consider, mon- 
sieur, what I have endured. I loved him better 
than my li’e, and when he deserted me for Made- 
moiselle Despard, I hated him. Since then I bave 
had but one object in view, which has been at- 
tained this day. But I must not detain monsieur,” 
she went on. ‘ We shall never meet again, for I 
will retire into a convent to-morrow. Retain, 
therefore, that ring, as a remembrance ot me 
and of the result of your last stake,” 

4s she spoke, she seized his hand with the one 
not blood-stained, pressed it to her lips for an in- 
stant, and then vanished through the thicket. 


It was Jules D’'Osmont who told me the particu- 
lars of the foregoing tale, one night during the 
war. We were sitting in tront of our tents, smok- 
ing—he, his interminable cigarette, and I, my 


| darling pipe. When he had concluded, I asked 


him a couple of questions. 

“Did you never hear of the particulars of the 
case between Louise and Maussion?” I asked. 

** No,” he answered ; “she went into a convent 
next morning, and her relations were always si- 
lent on the subject. There was a rumor that 
Maussion had seduced her, but nobody ever be- 
lieved it.” 

** And what has become of D’Hurbal?” I again 
questioned, 

‘* He is on General Monton’s staff, on the west 
side of the Mississippi,” he replied. ‘ He soon 
got over his love for her. But, my dear friend, 1 
can tell you one thing: if ever you meet with 
Major D'Hurbal, look upon the little finger of his 
right hand ; you will then see the ring that was 
given to him by Louise for a Last Stake. 


The Scout’s Adventure. 


BY E. 8. ELLIS. 


SomETHING over a century ago a settlement was 
formed on what was then termed the New Hamp- 
shire grants. The locality chancing to be a capital 
one for such an enterprise, it rapidly increased 
until it numbered over fifty souls. 

All was going prosperously, and the settlers 
were sanguine and cheerful, when, one bitter cold 
night, in the dead of winter, a horde of Canadian 
Indians came down like a whirlwind upon the 
litle settlement, and, with a single exception, 
massacred every being of them. It was an 
awful scene when, just at daybreak, the red 
demons marched away to their northern forests, 
leaving the burning settlement and mangled 
corpses behind them, 

The man who had escaped their full fury was 
Gershow Bechtel, a strong, agile hunter, who, 
upon regaining consciousness, found not a breath 
of life in the bodies of his wife and five children, 
He himself was badly wounded, but not dafiger- 
ously. Waiting until sure that none of his enemies 
were in sight, he staggered to his feet, and after 
almost perishing by the way, succeeded in reach- 
ing the nearest neighboring settlement. Here he 
wa put to bed, where he remained several weeks, 
aud during that time the neighbors returned to 
the scene of the massacre, and gathered and 
buried the bodies, 

It was while Bechtel lay in bed, and his thoughts 
reverted to his wife and little ones, all victims-to 
the merciless tomahawk, that he took upon him- 
self a most solemn and fearfcl vow to devote the 
remainder of his life to revenge. . 

The tirst thing done, after fally regaining his 
strength, was to retire to a spot in the woods, 
about a Gozen miles distant, where he erected a 
cabin, and proceeded to execute his ‘‘ mission,” 
And now follows a most singular and seemingly 
incredible history. It cannot be denied that 
Bechtel had a most powerful cause for revenge, 
and with fearful faithfulness did he carry out his 
vow. 

Until the breaking out of the old French war 
he never desisted from his work. His intrepidity 
was wonderful, and his sagacity in the pursuit of 
this great object of his life beyond belief. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine with what eager 
avidity he would hunt an Indian; for days he 
would hang to the trail and watch for the first 
favorable moment, and then inflict the fatal blow 
with sileuce aud celerity. Like the wolf, which 
follows its prey for long days, he would appear 
when the red-skins, wrapt in slumber, had no 
thoughts of the terrible avenger upon their tracks, 
and wherever Bechtel was, there it was sure they 
suffered. 

Matters in this manner for several 
years, during which time Bechtel had slanghtered 
enough Indians to revenge the entire settlement 
which had fallen; but his thirst never abated, 
Each victim seemed to confirm his terrible passion, 
and more relentlessly than ever did he wage his 
crusade against them. 

Finally, the French war broke out, and Bechtel 
offered his services to Sir William Johnson, the 
famous Superintendent of Indian Affairs. They 
were gladly accepted, and he was employed upon 
the most delicate and dangerous missions. His 
success in all of these made him invaluable to 
Johnson, who frequently employed him upon 
errands that he would have entrusted to no other 
living man. 

Iti s our purpose in this sketch to record merely 
one of these, which will illustrate his shrowdness 
and skill. 

It became necessary to send a spy into the 
enemy’s lines, and, as usual, Sir William Johnson 











selected Bechtel and s particular friend of his own, 
whose brains were to be tised only after entering 


the two; while the other, an int ‘ligent young 
officer, was to devote his full mind and energy to 
acquiring all the information possible when the 
opportunity presented itself. 

So soon as the part of each had been explained 
and fully com: rehended, Sit William produced 
two Indian dre ses, which were donned at ence by 
the spies, With bis own hand the famous “‘ Supér* 
intendent” painted the faces of the two, until they 
were exactly fac-s'miles of genuine red-skins. 

By this time night had set in, and Sir William, 
admonishing strict silence, led the way to one of 
the gates of Ticonderoga, which was opered by 
the sentinel, and they made all haste to the high 
bank which hung over the strait in front of the 
fort. A little bark canoe here awaited them, into 
—_ the two spies immediately placed them- 
selves, 

“Good luck go with you,” whispered Sir Wil- 
liam; “and remember,” he added; addressing 
himself particularly to Bechtel, “not to fire a 
gun.” 

“Not if we are in danger ?” inquired the hunter, 
who, it was manifest, was eager for the chance of 
making additions to his list of victims. 

‘Not unless your own safety imperatively de- 
mands it, I positively forbid you firing a gun 
under any other circumstances.” 

“Then I hope our safety will demand it,” 
muttered Bechtel, aa, taking the paddle in his 
hand, he sent the light boat silently and rapidly 
in the direction of the enemy. 

The night gradually became of inky darkness ; 
earth, air, sky, everything was a mass of utter 
blackness, excepting to Bechtel, who seemed to 
have the orbs of the owl. Not a breath of wind 
rustled the foliage of the trees, nor did the long 
paddle in the hands of the spy make « noise that 
could have been heard a rod distant. 

“Sh!” suddenly admonished Bechtel, so low 
that it just reached the ear of his companion, who 
became sensible at the same time, merely from 
the cessation of motion, that the rowing had 
ceased, 

The two cowered down in the boat, and then 
peered over the edge. Suddenly the sound of 
dipping paddles was heard, and a few moments 
later half a dozen lights twinkled through the 
obscurity, apparently a great distance. Bechtel 
raised his gun almost instinctively, and held it 
pointed for a moment, when, recollecting the in- 

junction of Sir William, he lowered it again, with 
a sigh of regret. 

“What was that?” the companion of 
Bechtel. state 

“Injins ; and, if I ain’t mightily mistook, they 


are going a spying, just the same as we are.” 

“ With lights ?” 

“*T was only the fire of the , which looked 
like as many candles in the How I 
could have peppered them, if it hadn't been for 
the forbid of Sir William |” 


“Why, they looked a mile away to me,” 
“They weren't fifty yards. I could have 
all their pipes as easy as pull the trigger.” 
The ie was resumed with the same 
skill and silence as before. At the 
which they were pursuing, this brought them to 
a point about twenty miles distant from Ticonder- 
oga, when, turning a sharp angle, Bechtel sud- 
denly ceased rowing, and cowered down in the 
canoe as before, 
There was no need to inquire the cause for thia 
action ; for, in the distance, along shore, a great 
number of lights could be seen fi and 
flickering in the obscurity, and making the wall 
of darkness still more profound. These lights 
seemed to extend several miles along the strait or 
lake, whic!. here and there reflected its rays, 
“We've found ’em at last,” muttered Bechtel, 
in an exulting whisper. ‘Ain't it a purty sight, 
mister ?” 
“Well, yes, I suppose so,” replied his com- 
panion, who saw nothing specially to admire in 
the view. 
“ Afore we go among them, mister, I want to 
ask you one ting.” 

* Let’s hear it.” 

** Will you obey my orders ?” 

“Tf I like them.” 
* “Like them or not, I must be captain for a 
while.” 

“T have no objection, I am sure, to benefit by 
your superior knowledge and experience.” 
“Can you play Injin?” 
“I have been among them, and know some- 
thing of their character and manners.” 
“Can you talk Injir.?” 
** No.” 
“ Ah, that’s bad; your eddycation isn’t finished, 
mister. Howsumever, you can keep silence, can’t 
you?” 
“*T think so.” 
“Well, do that, then; for if you open that 
mouth of yours, one word will be enough to lose 
your top-knot. Can you creep on all-fours with- 
out making a speck of noise ?” 

“ 0. » 


ion! I don’t see what Sir William 
sent you with me for. I could have done a great 
deal better myself. But, having you here, why 


we might as well go to work at once. I can’t stop 
to tell you anything more, for we haven't the time 
tospire. Wuat have to do is to keep close to 
me, do jest as I do, and keep your meat-trap 


“A very interesti to yy 
“Play! You'll find Chere’s Eiekty little play, I 
Remember what I told ro 


can te’ 

The injunctions were obeyed. 
toward the lights, which seemed further away in 
the darkness than they really ve 
paddle with such consummate that not « 
sound was made. In this msenner they 
epgrentnet So este, ee nie 

noise of shouting, singing, and a perfect Babel 

of discord. 

Bechtel paused and listened. : 
“ It’s the tarnal Ottawas, for I know ’em, and 





the lines. Bechtel was to attend to the safety cf 


4 { Hear ” their I 
| Seng inte Nate. Maat oe st oes i be 

jap | them right away. Remember what I said, 
| to e no noise and stick close to me.” 


Plying his paddle with the same matchless skill, 
he made the land at some litt'e distanc8 away, 
in ofder that he might avoid the sentinels, who 
could be heard hallooing and challenging each 
other constantly, The canoe was then drawn up 
into the bushes that skirted the water. 


behind ?” 
“ That's the orders of Sir William, and mighty 
ard ones I consider ’em, too, YetI guess it’s 
the best, for I wouldn't like to risk my getting » 
good chance at these critters.” 


* But we get into aad 
“ Were mit n soa? — 
On their hands and knees the two 


proceeded 
a eg 


“Where ?” asked the other. 


* Look in front of you. 
Following his Crocsemn, Wis friend saw a 
of five or six Indians sea around a fire, th 


ar rendered frightfully hideous by the 
debauch i which they were engaged. They sat 
on the ground, swaying back and forth, passing 
the canteen from otie to the otiver, and singing 
and boasting of the murders and massacres in 
which they had been engaged, and threatenings 
of what they intended to do on the morrow. 

** Wait a moment,” wheter Bechtel to his 
companion, as he t 8 ay toward the 
group, which sudden! e — and drunken 
as they were, all bent their heads to listen. 
“Hooah |!” muttered one who seemed to be the 


chief. 

Bechtel replied in a few Indian words which his 
friend Sid oreo in the, tpidas of the 
ney ~ ler ects hastily intercha 


group. A feww 
When the scout introduced his friend, who h 


him the canteen, which by this time was about 
exhausted. 

“ My brother does not speak,” said Bechtel. 

“Is he dumb ?” inquired the chief. 

“No; but he has sworn not to open kis mouth 
until he has slain a Long-Knife.” 

“Good!” ejaculated the other. “He is wel- 

warrior,” said 


come,” 
“TI don’t remember the my I 
the chief, after another pull at the canteen, his 
natural caution struggling to the surface, in spite 
ones oe stla by the oqwoly unr 
e is; he was stolen ) 
ears , but has only lately returned.” 
“ How escape ?” 
“He killed three warriors when they were 
asleep by the fire, and ran away.” 
= 1” exclaimed the chief, dropping his head 
in his drunken stupor. 
After a few moments, he suddenly aroused him- 
self from this, and, grasping his tomahawk and 


starting fiercely up, ward him and held 
the webpon one Bie head, as if about to strike. 
Bechtel showed not the least fear, but placidly 
awaited the stroke. 

**Good!” said the Ottawa ; “we aro sat- 
isfied ; the Ottawas never shut their eyes at Death, 
but look him in the face. You are our brother ; 

shall go with us to battle with the = 
ives to-morrow.” 





“We are, then, in time,” said Bechtel. ‘ Does 
the chief march against the red-coate on to-mor- 
ae 


‘** Has he men enough to t them ?” 

“Count the \savestot the*trese, and you ma; 
ee a ¥ ae Was, wong 
arm in ndiloquen 

Gradually and sklitully Bechtel extracted all 
the informacion he wish: d—the number of French, 
Sieeare, Sne Caurew < Sots, wii coms the 
army, time when they 


proposed to in the 
march, the course they were to take, and their 
plan of attack. 


By the time the examination of the chief was 
concluded, all the Indians, queens. himse 
were sound asleep. It was not long till he drop 
to the ground, iu a state of drunken stupefaction. 
Our two friends had also feigned slumber, and 
they did not open their eyes until certain of not 
being discovered, They were about raising to 
their when Bechtel anttealy Stepped to the 
his comrade imitated him, without ex- 
the reason ny 
were a8 

they came nigh, two officers were distinguished. 
ee eee and one spoke French, in 
a low tone. 

“The brutes are all asleep; our spies have re- 
wet mlnnaenaee 

“Not yet,” returned the other. “Another 
hour’s sleep will do a great deal toward sobering 
them. Let's wait till then.” 

They passed on, and when their were 
no longer audivle, Bechtel arose to his feet, mo- 
tioning to his comrade to be still. Passing around 


the group in absolute silence, he shook the prim- 
ing from each of their guns, and then emptied 
their powder-flasks u be ground ; then catch- 


ing up the tomahawk of the cuief, lie stood over 
him a memnest, with an expression of hatred that 
was 

There was an intense debate between his sivene, 
inclination to slay these dogs and the orders 
Sir William Johnson ; but he concluded it best to 
obey orders, and motioning to his friend, th 
crawled away with the same silence with wiic 
they came, ed their canoe, which they 
launched, and started down the river. 

“The morning Seoeee is Fagen said Bechtel ; 
“we hain’t m time to spare.” 

After Lhe some distance in silence, Bechtel 

a little more andibly: 

“ Tt’s confounded lucky for us that the boat we 
met coming down has returned, for it’s etting 
light migh o I'm only sorry for one thing. 

“ What's that?” 

“That I let the drunken Ottawas alone. If I 
had only been out on my own hook, I'd have split 
more than one head; Lut Sir William is mighty 


articu.ar. 
Pa It’s well heis. You would have been over- 
taken and killed.” 
“ What!—I! I must be a mighty poor critter 
if Lean’t dodge half-a-duzen red-skins.” 
Several hours of lusty rowing brought them at 
within sight of Ticonderoga, just as it was 
to light. As y ip the ioot 
of the Has Biug from which y starved, the 
sun was just coming up in the east. 
Without a moment's pee. they proceeded to 
the vers’ of Sir Williafh Johnson, who was 
awai their return with the atest anxiety, 





have off a few, Ireckon. They are ons 
Grantee’ brolie, as they always are just afore 


It is scarcely necessary to say that he received 
ope Sais tehenaatioe than he had a reason to 
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To A LADY. , this dreadful interview. Why, therefore, should ' knew not whom, and coming from she knew not CHAPTER XXXVII.—MILDRED'S FLIGHT. 


BY ERNEST TREVOR. 


‘Dezatu's silent whispers touched the trees, 
And over every leaf and bough 

Steal those mysterious sympathies, 
Like sadness o’er a youthful brow. 


The winds sigh sadly, and the waves 
Beat haggardly on rock and sand, 

While sunshine falls upon the graves 
Which sanctify this war-worn land, 


But neither nation’s gloom, nor yet 

That mournful time—the year’s decay— 
-Can on tie gentle-hearted set 

The seal of a departed day. 


Within yourself, oh, lady dear, 
Lives that pure light, which ever shines, 
Like to those diamonds, pure and clear, 
That nestle in Golconda’s mines. 


For virtue is a thing apart 

From all the world ; it lives within 
The dim recesses of the heart, 

And trembles at the touch of sin. 


And yet, amid the battle’s roar, 

Through plague and tempest, fire and sword, 
On every sea, on every shore, 

Xt lives and walks—ir 1s THE Lonp! 








The Spectre of Cliffe; 


oR, 
THE FAIR LADY OF THE SHROUD. 
By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. &c. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—RUPERT'’S MAGIC MIRROR. 


| olution should give way, but hurried to the west- 





Tue week which Grace Clifford had meted to 
her niece as the interval of rest before her day of | 
trial, ami that which Raymond had also assigned 
asthe period necessary for the completion of his 
own designs, bad slowly worn away. Every day 
Mildred had been comforted by meeting with her | 
husband, yet every day cast down by finding him 
#0 bent on punishing his wily step-mother. As 
though, in executing the sacred task of ‘an aven- 
ger, he felt removed from human ills, he seemed 
to see no dangers in his path, no matter how 
obvious they might be; aud when they were 
pointed out, made light of them. Trué, he said, 
Cator hadeuddenly come upon him in the cave. 
What then? The man had scarcely ever seen 
him in his life ; was it likely he should identify a 
wandering artist, who had let his torch burn out 
in his enthusiastic admiration of the Cathedral 
Chamber, with dead Raymond Clifford ?” 

“ But he must have known that you and I were 
here together,” urged Mildred, anxiously. 

“Yes ; bat I assured him that, worn out by a 
long ramble over Ribble, J had been asleep for 
hours on this yielding sand. The fellow was quite 
satisfied, 1 do assure you, love.” 

Mildred was far from being satisfied ; but there 
was something of impatience in her husband’s tone 
she had uever observed before, which cautioned 
her not to dispute the matter. She had that 
faculty of knowing where contradiction is hope- 
less and argument worse than injudicious, which, 
in a woman, is so rare, This submission to Ler 
bushand’s opinion begat in time (as it will always 
do if, oh, wives of England, you would only try it) 
& certain confidence in it. 

Matters went on upon the fifth night at Cliffe, 
and stagnated upon the filth day, precisely the 
same as they had done at first ; Lucy continued 
to be respectful and even kind, and Mrs. Clifford, 
according to promise, kept herself so completely 
out of ber niece’s sight, that Mildred lost that 
sense of insecurity wiich had taken such com- 
plete possession of her upon her arrival, and even 
began to tuink that nothing, after all, might bap- 
pen worse than had already taken place, until the 
hour of her release came round. She had taken 
one of the old books from the library, and con- 
trived by iis help to pass a. weary hour or two. It 
was a tale written in imitation of those of the 
“Round Table,” about errant knights and captive 
ladies, and perhaps she found some application in 
it to her own case, which lent an interest it would 
not Lave otberwise possessed. At all events, it so 
far won her attentiun as to make her put a slip of 
psper in the volume over-night to mark her place, 
and on the morrow, after breakfast, she turned to 
it with some curiosity to see how Sir Eglamour or 
Bir Bedevire acquitted himself under certain cir- 
enmatances, As she opened the book, she per- 
Ceivex. that the paper which she had left therein 
was no longer blank, but scrawled over by the 
nameless friend, whose handwriting was now be- 
come so faiiliar to her : 


“The hour which you dread draws nigh, but do 
not fear it. _—— Clifford awates you in the 
rose-garden, but I shall be there, too. It is better 
to go torth at once and meet him, than that your 
aunt sould send you forth. You must get the 
paper dy according to her wish. Leave your 

doors, and do uot reter to your mar- 
riage, if you love your life.” 

Like some condemned wretch who, having 
striven simce bis sentence to forgot his inexorable 
doom, is suddenly reminded of it when there is 
not an hour left that he can call his own, so Mil- 
drei shivered and sank ddwn in hopeleus terror, 
Why had she lingered in that dreadful house, 
when escape had so often preeented itself? Why 
cherished the fovlieh notion that what Grace 
Clifford had once designed would not be carried 
out? Why have promised, no matter in what 
straits, to play this evil and false part with Ray- 
mond’s brother? Her husband, indeed, had not 
said “‘ Nay,” but only because he thought to have 
by this time rendered such an interview unnecos- 


| healthful and wel-looking by contrast with his | 





sary. Nay, the week was not yet out; it was the 
morrow which her pitiless aunt had appointed for 


she meet Rupert now? Who knew what help or | 
change the next day and night might bring forth ? | 
But yet her unknown “ Well-wisher,” whom she | 
had no cause to doubt, advised her to see her | 
brother-in-law at once, And was it not well thus 
to anticipate the commands of Mrs Clifford at a 
time when, for all Grace knew, Milly was still 
clasped in her mother’s arms? 

The windows of the library looked upon the 
terrace only ; but opening one of them, and put- 
ting ont her head, she could catch sight of the 
rose-garden—or rather, for it was a sunk square, | 
of any person who chanced to be walking in it. | 
Yes, Rupert Clifford was there, in the hunting- | 
costume he had worn the previous night, wa'king | 
rapidly to and fro, and cutting at the leafless | 
plants with his whip-lash. He had evidently not | 
been to bed at all. His face, even at that distance, 
showed as though he had not known rest for 
weeks; and always, as bis hasty steps brought 
him to the end of his restricted walk, he looked | 
up anxiously toward a window, which she felt was 
that which had wont to be her own. He was evi- 
dently keeping an »ppointment, as he thought, with 
some one who had not yet come, Thenit came into 
her mind that he had made somesuch appointment 
with herself, in that very place, the day previous 
to her elopement with his brother. Mildred hur- 


nied back to her own chamber, and muttering Psess, 1 can count one, two, three,’ (he checked 


something of having left her book behind her, 
put the child into Lucy’s arms, and then returned 
alone. She well knew that without Milly she 
would never be suspected by her attendant of any 
attempt to leave the castle. 

Rupert was still there, but walking faster and 
faster, like some poor pent-up animal in its Ww 
cage. Mildred dared not look again, lest res- 


ern postern and let herselfout. With a firm step, 
though with a beating heart, she walked along the 
terrace toward Rupert, but he did not hear ber. 
She would not have used that way had she dwelt 
in her old room, and therefore he did not look for 
her in that direction. She had time to observe 
him thoroughly, as he crossed and recrossed 
the little square. Te last time she had be- 
held him, he had but lately recovered from a 
long and dangerous illness, but he had then been 


present appearance. THis cheeks had fallen in, 
and were ghastly pale ; his thin, fair moustache, 
all unkempt and straggling, hung like hoar-frost 
upon hie lip ; his hair was white as snow. There 
was nothing about him of youth or beauty left. 
But his eyes burned like living coa's—so fiercely, 
that Mildred involuntarily stopped as she caught 
sight of their strange fire. At that moment he 
turned and saw her. With a joyful cry, he took 
the few stove steps that led up from the rose- 
garden at a single bound, and stood beside her 
on the terrace. 

“ At last, at last!” he eried . “Ab, 
heaven, how I have wearied for you!” He seized 
her hand; then, as if controlling himself by a 
strong effort, raised it respectfully to his lips. 
“ You are not yet mine,” said be; “I kissed you 
the other day, and you wereangry. That makes 
me sad, as it pains you, my dearest, to see me 
wrathful. I was wroth just now because you did 
not come. 1 thought they kept you from me— 
She, or They; and/that turns my blood to flame. 
Your own aunt, too, your own mother’s sister, 
else——* But there, I am not angry now.. I am 
so happy, Mildred, that all seems like spring.” 

“ It is spring, Rupert.” 

** Ay, true, spring with us, Cearest, and with all 
fond lovers, although to the world, who are 
neither wooed nor wooers, it is still winter. 
Is it to-day or to-morrow that we two marry? 
See, I have gathered you a posy. Sweets to the 
sweet, they say. Now, give me one rose back 
again, that I may put it in my button-hole; or, 
since it has no blossom, into my bosom. That is 
where the true roses bud and bloom. But I do 
not like those black clothes, my darling. Why do 


you wearthem?” Such a chill crept over Mildred.j thing 


at these words as numbed her brain; until that 
moment the thought-of her being in widow's 
weeds had never struck ber. Fortunately, Rupert 
answered for her. “tis not fit,” he said, “to 
mourn the dead solong. My father was an old 
man, too, and old men must expect death ; it is 
the young who shrink from the grim mower. 
Your aunt Grace, poor thing, ie likely to die 
early.” 

“Indeed, Rupert. Why so?” 

‘* Well, that is between you and me and the ter- 
race wall here. Orstay; come here into the yew-tree 
arbor. I will then tell you some news; I will 
forecast the future. We shall be one to-day or 
to-morrow; and man and wife should have no 
secrets. And by-the-by, talking of that, I 
dreamed last night—of all the dreadful dreams— 
that you were married, and to whom, think you? 
To whom ?” 

They had crossed the and stood in 
the huge arbor, enclosed in thick and close walls 
of yew. The madman held her at arm’s-length, 
and griped her hard, but not in anger; he gazed 
upon her shrinking face with a good-natured 
smile, as one who asks a riddle. 

“TI knew you would never guess,” cried he at 
last; “‘for who would ever think of Raymond? 
And yet I dreamed that you were Raymono’s wife, 
not mine ; and when I woke—now, listen, for this 
is what I have brought you here for—I saw my 
own brother’s face—— What's that?” 

ln an instant, the grave and solemn look with 
which he had spoken, the last few words was re- 
placed by one of keen suspicion ; then, again, by 
one of mooking mirth, 

“Ha, ha, my friend ; what! you are listening, 
are you?” Like a boy that plays at hide-and- 
seek, he ran out of the arbor, and searched it 
round and round. “ Did you not hear a twig snap, 

Mildred ?” inquired he, 

“No, Rupert.” 

But in the brief space that he had been absent 


whence, which said : 

“Fear not ; you are not alone. Hide your wed- 
ding-ring.” j 

“You heard nothing, Mildred? Good. Your | 
ears are trustworthy, whereas J hear so many | 
thinge—voices in the night-air, and at all times 
our wedding-bells. They give me the headache, | 
dearest ; yet, if I heard them not, I should have 
heartache, ‘ Married to-morrow, married to-mor- | 
row, married to-morrow,’ is what they are always | 
saying. But why not ‘ To-day ?’—why not to-day, | 
I say?” 

He snatched her little wrist, and squeezed it in 
his trembling fingers, as in a vice. But for the 
unseen presence of her unknown friend, her power 
of speech would have frozen as before. As it was, 
she whispered, huskily : 

“* Because we agreed upon to-morrow.” 

** That’s well; for you never deceived me, Mil- 
dred, as one did. That is why your Aunt Grace 
wall never be long-lived.” 

** Why so, Rupert, since she is a young woman 
still ?”” 

* Well, to most persons—to all, in fact, buf you 
—I should say, that’s my secret. There was ence 
@ secret kept from me by all the world, and now I 
have one of my own. You have heard of second. 
sight. That is nothing to the faculty which I pos- 


the numbers slowly off upon his fingers, but never 
taking his eyes off hers), “four for certain, and 
perhaps five living folks ; and I foretell that those 
persons will all die early, and two of them young. 
I have seen these faces, still, and pale, and cold. 
Now, where do you think I have seen their faces ? 
Come now, guess. It'sa brave riddle, Notinthe 
fire, though there are men’s faces there, but those 
are dead already ; not in the air, though there are 
faces there, too, but those are devils. Let me 
whisper in your ear, for I hear creakings—on my 
razor-blade. I thought it would astcnish you. 
That has been my magic crystal, 1y patent fore- 
shadowing looking-glass,for many a day;I bought 
it with my first money long ago, before I wanted 
it for shaving. You see I don’t shave now, be- 
cause they have taken away my razors, as they 
think, and with them the most gladsome sight 
that memory or sunbeam have got to show me— 
the faces of the men I want to kill, They are not | 
all men. Look you—forI always carry it about 
with me—here is & woman’s face. Do you know 
it?” 

“Yes, I know it, Rupert; but you would not 
hurt me ?” 

She gazed upon the blade, whereon was mir- 
rored a beautiful face, indeed—her own—but white 
with terror, and the lips parted with the begin- 
ning of a prayer. 

“Hurt you, my Mildred? Nay,I love you so, | 
that while you speak and breathe upon the steel, | 
her hateful features fade away. But now—see !— 
they come again; the hard blue eyes—the silken 
mesh of hair in which she tra my father— 
the lips that whisper lies—the lily neck that I will 
squeeze some day. She is blotted out by quite a 
mist of blood, and then comes Clement—the fat- 
fond clniphive fool. How that man feare me, 

I will kill him, yet not too quickly, 
but a6 the cat plays with use, Here’s that 
devil Cator; now, I fear He has chains 
about him, whips and locks; he shut up Uncle 
Cyril, the only sane man in our family, and then 
murdered him, Now, for murderers, the law says 
*Death.’” 

“ The law, Rupert; but you are not the law,” 
pleaded Mildred, earnestly. ‘‘ Yours are wicked 
thoughts. If you, indeed, fee] tempted to do these 
people hurt, give me the razor.” 

** To-morrow, not to-day. Before I marry, I must 
wipe out old scores. My fear is that, having once 
begun, there will be no end; for No, 4(I always 
call him that, but he may be No. 5) % certain as 
the rest. You see him, don’t you?” 

“No, Rupert; I do not wish to look upon that 
again.” 


“ Ha, ha!” langhed the madman, softly. “ Look 
at me, then. Here is No. 4, I am short-li 
like the rest. Thatis why youare wearing widow's 
weeds already. I thought it was for Raymond. 
There, I’ve pained you now. I thought so only 
in my dream. I dreamed that Raymond married 
you, and so it that this very morning 
whose face should come out on my magic crystal 
but poor Raymond’s! But it was dimmer than 
the rest, and therefore I have my doubts.” 

“ Would you kill your own brother, Rupert, and 
ruin your immortal soul?” asked Mildred, j 
her hand upon his arm, and looking at him 
such solemn, earnest eyes, that Rupert’s drooj;ed 
their lids. 


Arrer parting, she scarce knew how, with Rue 
pert at the western postern, Mildred flew to her 
own chamber, with a mind divided between thank- 
fulness and terror. She was deeply grateful that 
the dread interview—so infinitely worse than any- 


thing she had prepared for—had come to 
any end not immediately tragical; while 
she trembled for the consequences which 


it foreshadowed. It was clearly her duty 
to warn her enemy, Grace, of the imminent 
peril that threatened her, as well as Clement Carr 
and Cator, at the hands of this unhappy mad- 
man. But her own Raymond, although his dan- 
ger did not seem to be so instant, was to be 
warned also, What, if after setting her aunt 
upon her guard, Mrs. Clifford—having obtained 
in the meantime what slie wanted from her un- 
happy step-son—should put at once into effect 
whatever design she migbt entertain against her- 
self and child; or even but make them, for the 
future, her close prisoners, so that she could not 
communicate with her husband at all! To be 
cut off from that comfort now seemed, indeed, a 
thing unbearable. To run the risk, however 
small, of such another meeting with Rupert, was 
something too terrible to be thought of. She 
wondered at herself for having sustained, even 
with the help of her unknown and unseen ally, so 
frightful a trial, with sufficient external composure 
to deceive the cunning madman—if, indeed, she 
had deceived him. Might he not even now be 
committing those very crimes he had spoken of 
as though they were decrees of fate which he had 
been appointed to execute! Upon consideration, 
however, she felt as much conviction as the na- 
ture of the case permitted of, tuat Rupert would 
keep his promise, and for that day at least restrain 
his murderous instincts. Once persuaded of this, 
her resolve was fixed to escape from the walls of 
Clifle—trom the mad love of Rupert, and the 
cruel hate of her aunt Grace—at once and for 
ever. 

Her husband himself had appointed the mor- 
row for the maturing of his plans and her own 
departure ; and now, after what had happened, 
he would certainly not permit her to remain 
another night under that hateful roof. She 
would meet him as usual in Ribble Cave that day, 
but not to part. They would take Tucy with 
them—such a confidence had grown up between 
her and her attendant, almost, as it seemed, in 

of the latter’s self—if she feared the wrath 
the mistress of Cliffe, and was willing to change 
service ; but whether Lucy proved to be a con- 
senting party or not, Mildred was resolutely de- 
termined to fice. Let her attendant be ever so 
kind to Milly, and friendly to the interests of her- 
self and child, and let her unknown friend be ever 
e0 watchful over their safety, Cliffe was no longer 
@ place forthem. With the necessity for flight, 
there came into her mind, as the morning drew 
slowly on, all sorts of possible impediments and 
obstructions to it. Contrary to custom, Rupert 
was up and about that day, might not—nay, if 
he pressed the immediate signature of this parch- 
ment, was not Grace nerself quite certain to be 
sturring likewise? ‘As for the ruffian Cator, le 
seemed to need rest neither by night nor day, for 
his grim face was always to be seen where least 
expected ; a cunning look, too, sat on his harsh 
features, which she did not like. Had Raymond 
really hoodwinked him so easily as he imagined ? 
If not, then indeed did her husband stand in 
deadly peril. 
and again, as the sun lingered on the 
dial in the courtyard, did she accuse herself 
(though never her husband, who was the one in 
fault) 6f insensate folly in remaining at Cliffe, 
when so many chances of escape had offered 
themselves. In vain she strove to reassure herself 
by recalling the arguments Raymond was wont to 
use at Sandby long ago with the same object: tle 
power of the law, the certainty of detection, which 
must needs deter so acute a woman as her aunt 
from the commission of actual crime; the ridiculous 


notion of kid murders, private imprison- 
ments, and all the stage situations of romance tak- 
ing place at all in this nineteenth century. This last 


so generally popular with persons 
in commonplace and easy circumstances (who, 
by-the-by, read in the Times at breakfast every 
their lives, some case or other much 


“ Well, as to that,” returned he, stripping the pt nels omethprane yen ms facing fone 
rose-branch, still in Mildred’s hand, of its few —s security er : _ ond 
leafless twigs ; ‘‘ Grace Clifford—who is the devil, bar a eal sob tietp that they 
you know—has me that, if I sign a cer- ignie Milly—it 
tain parchment, all will be well with me, and safer Phe * comfort mor. gor Lacy thet 
peed eo > pari na enibintne S4MtaA to ene her ietmediately, and 

ms capri — a Mildred was lett alone, she caught up her child in 


‘You say so?” exclaimed the madman, eagerly. 
“Then, that is enough, otherwise, because she 
has plagued me with her ‘Sign, sign,’ ever since 
—well, since yesterday; but there's 
wrong there—I would never have done it. I 
settle that at once; and would it not be rare to 
sign it with—— But that’s secret. Have youany 
other commands, my love, my bride ?” 

“Yes. Rupert. For my sake, I pray you to do 


a gentleman.” 


for instant flight. This 
time, before some order should 
aunt for her more strict keeping, 
park ; buteven as she hurried 
outdoor garments, she heard Cator 
room, the window of which she 

. at which she 
even if she 
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“No, madam. It is for myself I grieve, and 
not for you. My mistress is dissatisfied, it seems, 
with my attendance on you. I am to serve you 
no more—or, at all events, not as before.” 

“Is some one else, then—some jailer—to take 
your place ?” asked Mildred, hanging with eager- 
ness upon the other's answer. 

“Not that I know of, madam. But I am no 
longer to accompany you in your walks, Since 
Rufus knows you now, Mrs. Clifford says it is no 
longer necessary; but I am afraid she has some 
other reason.” 

Mildred’s heart bounded within her, and then 
as suddenly it seemed to stop and die. 

“But the child? When I go out, may I take 
my Milly with me ?” 

“Yes, madam ; I was particularly to say that 
you were not to be parted from the child.” 

Mildred took Lucy by the hand. 

“ Do not grieve,” she said ; “ though J leave you 
for a little, I shall not forget you. God bless you, 
Lucy ; you have been very kind to the friendless 
and the fatherless. I am sure she wishes us well ; 
isit not so, Milly ?” 

As the child, for answer, put up its little mouth 
for its whilom nurse to kiss, the tears rolled down 
the woman's cheeks; then, as if not daring to 
trust herself to speak, she withdrew into a distant 
— of the room, and took up some needle- 
work, 

“Twill not press you with questions that may 
embarrass you, Lucy, or to which it is inconsist- 
ent with your duty to reply; but tell me: Where 
is Mr. Rupert ?” 

“ He is with Mrs, Clifford, madam.” 

“Alone?” asked Mildred, with apprehension. 

“No, madam. Mr, Carr is with them.” 

** And your brother—I heard him in his room a 
while ago—where is he now ?” 

**T left word with him to join my mistress.” 

“Do you know what their meeting is about, and 
may you tell me if it concerns myself and Milly ?” 

“I think "—the woman stopped and hesitated — 
“IT believe not, madam, There was something to 
be signed by the Master. But I was to tell you, 
madam—at least I was to let you know—that Mr, 
Rupert would not be about again to-day ; and that 
Mr. Clement and my brother were both bound for 
Lancaster,” 

“Why, that almost looks, Lucy, as though my 
aunt would say: ‘The coast is clear, niece ; you 

» may now depart from Cliffe, if you have a mind.’ ” 

‘* Yes, madam.” 

“You answer as though you still thought some 
evil was intended ; but I have reason to think that 
Mrs. Clifford has obtained all she wants, and 
would willingly be rid of me. I have had a meet- 
ing with Mr. Rupert this morning.” 

“With Mr. Rupert?” exclaimed the woman, 
leaping to her feet. ‘Great Heaven! you have 
never done that? It would have been safer for 
you to have met Rufus, ere you and he were 
friends.” 

‘I know it, Lucy. He is mad—and more—he 
is bent on murder. Let your mistress and her 
friends beware of him, for he loves them not.” 

“They will look to that,” returned Lucy, more 
quietly, “‘ they are all used to mad folks.” 

Something in the woman's tone, as well as 
words, jarred on Mildred’s ear, as had often been 
the case during the first few days of their acquaint- 
ance, but not of late. Its effect now, as always, 
was to reduce Mildred to silence. Presently Lucy 
left the room, and when she returned, they scarcely 
interchanged a remark until their mid-day meal ; 
after which Mildred quietly began to for 
going out. Whenshe and the child were ready, 
and about to leave, Mildred said: ‘‘ Good-by, 
Lucy,” with a smile, which the other easily com- 
prehended. 

“You forgive your jailer, then?” returned the 
woman, gravely. ‘For a captive on the day she 
leaves her prison, that is much to say.” 

Mildred changed color. 

“Nay, madam, do not deny, for I know better 
than you that you wili not return, MayI kiss the 
child, please ?” 

Once more the woman’s tears stood out upon 
her harsh and furrowed cheek like drops of tur- 
pentine upon the fir-bark. Then, with a parting 
hand-shake, Mildred departed ; along the echoing 
corridor, down the muffled stair, and so through 
the great hall into the empty courtyard. There, 
looking up at the window of the room she had 
just quitted, she saw Lucy watching them with 
her stili weeping face to the Mil. 
dred paused upon the bridge that spanned the 

waters of the moat to wave her handker- 
ehief in farewell; then she turned, and took her 
way across the solitary park. 

Surely she was free now; yet, what a weight 
seemed to oppress her heart and brain! Did her 
Aunt Grace indeed intend that she should make 
her escape? or was this fancied freedom byt 
like that of some poor prisoned bird, forgetful of 
the string that tethers it, who flies a little way 
from its tormentor, only to be checked at his cruel 
sang opens be put back in the cage? If Lucy 

her simple plan, how much more would 
Grace Clifford be cognizant of it. Still, here she 
was on her way to inmost Ribble, and not a crea- 
ture in sight tostay her! In a few minutes she 
would find herself in the presence of her natural 
protector, friend and lover; clasped to her hus- 
band’s heart, she would fear nothing. With hands 
too for their task, she lit a torch, and took 
the oft-trodden way, unmindful of its unsuliied 
glories—though virgin white as ever glistened 
the pendent crystals ; and the fantastic forms that 
rose to meet them, rough with ten thousand rip- 
ples, showed like new drifted snow. Now on the 
pebble rang her hurrying feet—now the bare rock 
gave sullen token of their passage—now the silver 
sand received their noiseless impress ; then, with 
bent head, whoee wealth of hair covered her pre- 
cious charge as with a silken mantle from the 





r This time he met her not, Her torch 

flashed full upon two human countenances, than 

either of which she would rather in that solitary | 

place have faced a wolf’s. The one displayed the 

cruel features of her uncle, Clement Carr, and the 

— the grim and repulsive lineaments of William 
ator, 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.—AN UNHOLY ALLIANCE AND [TS 
PLANS, 


As soon as Rupert Clifford had parted from | 
Mildred, he sent word to his step-mother that he 
wished to see her upon a matter of the last im- 
portance, in what he wes pleased to term his busi- | 
ness-room. Like many another dignified by the | 
same name, or even that more ambitious one, 
“‘the study,” this chamber gave no evidence of | 
its title in its contents. Formerly, afew of the 
more faded family pictures, for which even the 
great gallery had no room, had adorned the walls ; 
but the present inmate had caused them to be ex- 
changed for the portraits of such of his ancestors 
upon whom, in later life, the supposed ancestral 
curse had fallen, or who, in other words, had dis- 
tinguished themselves in eccentricity. Of Guy 
Clifford, a full length had been taken, when ad- 
vanced in life, attired in his favorite hunting-dress 
of gray; and but that Rupert’s coat was a red 
one, the picture in its frame might have almost 
passed for a reflection of the living man; s0 like, 
as Lucy had said, had the young master of Cliffe 
in these late years grown to his strange fore- 
father ; unshorn was his long white hair, unkempt 
his straggling mustache, and upon his worn ca- 
daverous face dissipation had set the same sad 
marks which physical and mental illness had im- 
printed upon the face of hisdescendant. Rupert’s 
great-uncle, Roderic, too, was there, who had 
lived and died his own master as well as Master of 
Cliffe, but who had yet been mad enough to think 
he would come to life again to inherit house and 
land; the features, not unlike those of Ralph | 
Clifford’s, but less firm, and not without a touch | 
of cunning. Uncle Cyril’s well remembered face | 
was the last of that long line, with lips that 
beamed forth kindness and good-will, as they | 
had ever done on him whom they now looked 
upon (for he had loved his brother’s boys), but 
with a certain glitter of the eye which boded 
evil to the man that crossed him. But there was | 
one picture to which Rupert’s glance had been | 
directed from the moment he entered the room, 
and which he was contemplating now, with head | 
aside, while he awaited Mrs. Ciifford’s coming— | 
the handsomest face of all, so beautiful and 
waxen delicate that it might have belonged to 
some fair girl, save for the silken fringe upon the 


lip. 

** How could she have played him false?” mur- 
mured Rupert, his chin sunk on his hand. “ With 
one such as he to love her—and very kind he was, 
they say, when he was pleased—why did she not 
then please him? Why ruffle that broad brow? 
Why mar that loving smile? And he too—why for 
that fair Jezebel so strangely like’ —— He heard 
the rustle of a dress at the open door, but he did 
not stir a hairbreadth—“ so very, very like her 
portrait.” 

“You sent for me, Rupert, did you not?” said 

Mrs. Clifford, laying her finger-tips upon his arm. 

“Yes, mother—I call you mother because 

Hamlet did—but why I sent for you, that has 

escaped me altogether. Perhaps it was to ask 

your opinion about Bertram here? Now, what 

do you think of him ?” 

“Well, he was a foolish, headstrong boy, 

enamored of a woman false as she was fair.” 

“How very, very like my father?” observed 
rt. 

“Yes, a little like,” returned Mrs. Clifford, care- 

lessly : “ they were both dark and very handsome 

in their youth.” 

** But this one was never old.” 

“No; he died young.” 

“Ay, and shut up, poor fellow,” remarked 

Rupert, pitifully. 

“The better for him, step-son, otherwise he 

would have been hung. Do you not know that 

for jealousy of that same wanton he slew his 

brother Gervaise ?” 

“Ay.” Rupert faced suddenly round, and 
asked with fierce impatience: ‘‘ But why did he 
not kill her instead? Those cruel eyes of blue, 
why did he not shut them close? Those lying 
lips, why did he not make them dumb? Those 
serpent locks, why did he not take them, as I 
might yours this instant, and wind them about 
her snowy neck until she choked. 

Grace Clifford’s face was ashen pale; but her 
eyes did not quail, nor her voice tremble, as she 
answered, sternly : 

“ Ask her yourself, Rupert; you have seen her 
once, and will perhaps see her again.” 

“True, true,” stammered the other; “let us 
not talk of that; I could not bear to see her ; it 
would drive me—— Iam sureI could not bear 
it. The last time—I marked it in the almanac 
here—was the very day of my poor father’s death. 
I wonder whether she appears before all deaths. 
One, two, three, fouur—— What are you staring 
at, mother? Do you not know that I am here to 
sign the almanac—the thing that you have 
plagued me to do thousand times. How does 
one sign an almanac? Let me write down Cancer 
for my name, because he was the brave crab thet 
nipped your brother Gideon, and kept him tight 
till the tide came up, for which I hold him in ever- 
lasting honor.” 

“Do you mean that you are ready to sign the 
parchment, which you bave hitherto refused to do 
until you are married to Mildred ?” 

“Just so; it is only to-day instead of to-mor 
row; why not?” 

Grace Clifford strove in vain to quench the 
gleam of triumph that stole over her white face, 
and made her cold eyes glitter with eager greed ; 
but she made answer, carelessly : 


Shall we send for my brother Clement and William 
Cator ?” 

“ Ay, do,” said Rupert, slowly. “Give me the 
deed—you k it somewhere here, I know—and 
I will read it“while you fetch these men, One 
should read what one signs.” 
ase . lethes doowen, _* = conn ea 

ufo rew forth a parchment, neatly € 
and placed it in his hands. It was Rupert’s own 
will, whereby, in case his brother died before him 
withoat issue, all the lands of Cliffe were devised 
to |is step-mother solely. 

She pointed to the place where, presently, he 
was to sign, and where the names 2f her brother 
and Cator were to be attached. 

** But where do you sign ?” asked he. 

**T do not sign at all,” said she. 

‘But that will not do,” cried Rupert; “ your 
name must be set down.” 

“It is set. down,” replied she, impatiently. 
‘* There, there, and there again— have re no eyes? 
I will go ring for Lucy, and she will bring the 
other two.” 

**Ose—two—three—four,” observed the mad- 
man, slowly; ‘Grace, Clement, Cator, and L 
This is to de all our wills in one, then. No.5 is 
in it also ; but then he never stole my love away 
as Gervaise served poor Bertram ; that was only 
an evil dream. Time has not fled, as tte whis- 
pou fiends would persuade me. All between is 

yut one long—long night, This, surely, is my own 
sweet marriage-eve.” 

He took the parchment to the almanac, and 
compared it with a date marked with a white 
croser, 

** Yes, ’tis the self-same day. To-morrowl wed 
my Mudred. To-morrow, one goes t the bridal, 
and three to the bier. Ay, here theycome. Now, 
see me sign, my honest witnesses. Clement the 
fool, put thy name below here ; Cator, the knave 
write thine beneath it ; and as for Grace, the fu 
fiend with the fair face, as Raymond used to call 
her—Grace is everywhere, like sin. You do not 


smile, mother. That is hard, since 1 have done 
all this to please you. Now, I go to my bed—— 
By the by,” he added, sto ping at the door, and 


looking at her very fixedly, “to-morrow, bein 
Mildred’s husband, I shall be your nephew; wi 
that make any difference in one’s calculations ? 
One—two—three—four. No; it all comes out 
as it should do. But I'll ask my father, never- 
theless.” 

** What does he mean by that ?” asked Clement, 
uneasily, and not before the echoes of Ru 7) 

eavy footfall, so unlike a young man’s tread, had 
died away down tle oaken stair, 

‘* There is no meaning left in him,” replied Mrs. 
Clifford, contemptuously. ‘I suppose he refers 
to some ramble on the roof-top which he intends 
to take to-nigiit, in hopes to meet with poor 
Ralph’s spirit, which forsook him there. I often 
hear him on the leads above my chamber.” 

“Hear him! Hear who?” asked Clement, with 
apprehension. 

“ Why, Ru rt, of course. Do you think that 
dead men walk ?’ 

“T have heard,” returned Clement, seriousl 
“that spirits will sometimes re-enact the seif- 
same scene which was fatal to the m or to those 
— to them in this life, and in the self-same 
place.” 

“Then you have heard ties, brother, which itis 
not worth while to repeat. ave such idie tales 
to folk like yonder madman. We that have wits 
must use them to better Now, look you, 
Clement and Cator, this Rupert Clifford is grow- 
ing something worse than intractable ; he is get- 
ting to be dangerous.” 

‘** He has been tit for the Dene this long time,” 
grunted Cator. 

“*T know that,” returned Mrs. Clifford, sharply ; 


hd 
**and what is worse, Tey hey about him knows 


the same. This deed he has just signed would be 
quite worthless 


but for the date, which sets it 
two years back.” 


* Butis not that for—for—forgery ?” stammered 
Clement. 

** No, fool; or if itis, what then? Which of us 
three would witness against the other? Not IL 
nor Cator—of that, at least, [am sure; I wish i 
could say the same of my own kin.” 

She spoke with such contempt and bittern 
that Clement seemed to shrink withia himself, 
and cower like a shelterless beast in a sterm. 

“Forgery!” repeated she. “ Wuy, if I could 
not have got this man to cign, do you think that 
I would not have written ‘ Rupert Clifford’ here 
with my own hand, as like to his as I could make 
it? Havel = so far y my road—and yours 
—to halt for this or that? Have I done my part, 
taken my share of risk—ay, and more than m 
share—that you should stare because I sa 
would have done this thing? Do you deem that 
if this madman’s wild caprice had not chanced to 
be thus favorable, or if this Mildred should have 
failed to make him so to-morrow, that I would 
have sat down submissive, like a perplexed maiden 
before her embroidery frame, whereon the pattern 
has been woven amiss? Do you think that Cliffe 
and all you see, brother, from yonder window, and 
thrice as much again, and gold in bank, and coal 
in Durhim mines—read, read! ’tis here!—is all 
this to be got by me, and shared by you, without 
suspicion, peril—ay, perchance, and even rwk 
of your own worthless neck ? What! think you 
to maké me your cat’s-paw—me !—and never let 

our fingers ieel the fire, but only itch for what 
i keep myself, after all’é done?” cs 

“Tam sure, sister,” said Clement, doggedly, 
“T have always wished you weil.” 

“ Wished!” hissed Gracg. ‘I wonder that you 
do not teil me I have ever had your prayers! 
What have you done?—but that you will haye 
some difficulty in answering—come, what are 
you prepared to do?” 

Mr. Clement Carr ooked ruefully at his own 
signature, scarce dry upon the lying d as 
though he would have said: ‘‘ That's not a little 
risk to run, according to my prudent notions ;” but 
his lips murmured sometiing about his being 
ready to do anything that was required of him 
for the common g 

“That’s well answered, brother. There is but 
one thing and an eas thing—which you can do; 
and it must be done at once. 

“What is it?” asked Ciement, huskily. “I 
won't have anything to do with Rupert ?” 


** Of course not, because, as I have he has 
grown gy gy Bem ny Mrs. Cliff scorn- 
fully. “ No, let be my charge. You will 
find him quiet and subdued eno to-morrow, 


thanks to a certain treatment invented by myeelf, 
and quite unknown to wise folks, who make 
lunatics their study. But with respect to your 
task, brother—you have read this deed ?” 

“I have, Grace. Rupert leaves all to you 
without reserve, in-case of Ka: "e death, and 
Raymond is dead already.” 

“ Yes; but not without sssue,” 

A cold dew suffused the fat face of Clement at 
these wo 





“ As you please, Rue; but we must have wit- 





nesses, or the decd would only be waste paper. 


“ True,” continued his sister, “the land is en- 
tailed to male heirs only, and perchance the will 





mths bell; of Gite 5 san mat cave, But if this 
lives—she 


Rupert’s near and only 
relative— we shou'd ve Pe Pra,” oF at = 
best, upon us name 
all. .< aroused, Investigation 
institu’ and all that may follow is in 
your \ ” 

For the third time in that short space Clement 
Carr ~~ his clammy 
“Let Cator do it,” he stammered, 


“Do what?” asked Mrs. Cliffurd.. 
not heard what there is to do, p 
Cator has done enough to show himse'f faithful, 
risked enough, done all but gained enough. Now, 
it 1s your turn.” 

“T will not commit a——” 

* Hush, fool!” cried Grace, holding up a warn- 
ing finger ; “‘ that is not required of you ; but you 
will be what you have been already to-day-—a 
witness. We must make these things sure. I 
will take no man’s word. Gideon’s word I did 
take, but I will take no other’s; no, Cator, not 
even yours.” 

‘Then this is my job, is it, mistress, and Mr. 
Clement is to look on?” observed the 
man, sullenly. 

For once, Grace Clifford winced. Her heart 
was as the nether millstone, and she 
had never felt the sentiment of shame. She 
could have borne with equanimity the loathing of 
the entire human family, if only they 
made to fear her; but sumething even in 
nature shrank from this brutai candor. She 
could conten plate the frightful crime she had 
in view with, resolution; she was actually 
about to speak of the details of its execu- 
tion; and yet, when her tool and minister, 
who, compared to her, was innocence itsel 

wied forth : ** This is my job, is it?” her very 
Blood seemed to curale. ‘lo order lamb (for the 
sake of the mint-sauce) is one thing, but to hear 
the butcher begin to talk about 4.8 part of the 
business is another matter, and intolerable to a 
delicate stomach. P 

* Pray, be silent, Cator—it is your business to 
listen and to act—if action seems to be absolutely 
necessary. Perlavs your own acute inte.ligence, 
assisted by that of your master here, may devise 
some less unpleasant means of making this docu- 
ment something better than waste-paper; but a 
method more safe, more absolutely without peril 
to ourselves, I do not think that you wiil hit upon. 
For listen. Ever since this disoledient girl has 
been held prisoner here, she has taken it into her 
head to visit Ribvle Cave, Lucy tells me that 
she does so through some fonlish sentiment con- 
nected with that—conriected with her late hus- 
band. It was in that place, it seems, that the 
minx first drew him on t» declare his passion, and 
laid the foundation of that plot whereby, for a 
time indeed, slie thwarted us, but for which she 
has suffered since, and is now about to pay the 

malty to the uttermost. And does not this jade 

eserve it? Did I not send for her hither, the 
orphan of one who did me deadly wrong, and 
my her higher than she could have ever looked 
‘or in her most ambitious dreams? and would IE 
not have given her a position which any lady in 
the land might have been proud to hold—.et alone 
a girl like her, with nothing but her gipsy face tor 
fortune—and for return, did she not betray me, 
cross me, and almost—but not quite, not quite, 
wy soft-toned niece—defeat me !’ 
he spoke with vehemence, and yet as though 
she h converse with herself alone, making 
apology for wiat she was about to do by — 
mind her wrongs: then suddenly flashing ber 
falcon eyes upon her hearers, she added, with 
cruel distinctness : 

**'Therefore it seems to me it is most fit that 
Ribble Cave should Le the place of her just punish- 
ment, as it was the first scene of her wicked dis- 
obedience. However, she daily govs to this cave 
—she and her child—attended up to this time by 
Lucy ; but to-day, Lucy will nvt go with them, 
Now, what so likely, wuat so a must certain, as 
that this foolish girl, half maddened by her re- 
cent loss, and feeding on this foolish fantasy da: 
after day, should end her woes by plunging wi 
her babe in Ribble stream ?” 

She paused, wile Ciement turned his white 
weak face toward Cator, which, as if reflectin 
something of the serving-man’s grim streugth 
purpose, gradually grew tirm. He smiled a sickly 
smile, and murmured: 

: - —_ The thing looks likely, William ; does 
¢ not?” 

* ] always said Miss Grace, as was, was a clever 
woman,” growled Cator, admiringly. 

*] do not speak thus of my own thought alone,” 
continued Mrs. Clifford. ‘The extreme liseli- 
hood of the girl’s committing suicide struck Lucy 
herself; but for her telling me that she did nut 
think the cave was safe for ny niece to visit, pers 
haps I should never have hit upon this plan. And 
look you, Clement, she may do it yet. For m 
part, like all others who hear the news, I sha 
conciude she did it ; and if you and Cator should 
have reason to think otherwise, I pray you keep 
it to yourselves.” Seeing the serving-man was 
about to speak, she held up her hand for silence, 
“*] want to hear nothing—notling. I bave no 
time for talking. Do not suppose that it is you 
alone who have to act. This parchment being 
signed—and made by you effectuai—I have to 
do what has been postponed too long aiready, 
There has been already much unpleasant rumor 
concerping Rupert; moreover, id am told that 
during there last few days there lave been :n- 
quiries made, and even sume attempt at coilect- 
ing evidence respecting the young master's state 
of mind, Tis is dangerous, and the more so 
since I cannot guess tle quarter from which the 
danger comes. But nov tuey shall have evidence 
enough. They suall no more complain that Ku- 

rt Uiifford is suffered to take his own mad way. 
‘he country bumpkins sha! no longer stare at lus 
wild domgs. ‘That shall be set mght this very 


ht. 
me What! would you barm him, too, mistress?” 
inquired Cator, apprehensively. “ Dun't you 
vhink that (ree sucu—ahem—sndden removals 
within the twelve hours would be a little sus- 
picious?”’ 

** Harm him ?” rejoined Mrs. Clifford, contempt. 
uously. “Why shuuld I harm the nian? Bui 
since he has become impracticable, and cau be of 
no more use Ww =e i8 Ligh t.me he should be 
sent to the Dene. e kuow he will be taken caro 
of by the goud folks who have bought the pluce 
off our hands. Ouly he must be made a little 
riper forit. Dut tuat’s my busmess; do you see 
about yourown. What you hive to do must Le 
done to-day. It is time that you should both set 
forth for hi but not together—uor must 
either of you be seen going in that direction. Yon 
will have to make a long round belure you meet, 

be sure you light no torch, but wait in the 
Cathedral Chamber for—for what fate may send 
you. Remember, Clement, tifis is the iasi blow 
we have to strike, and there is none to ward it; 
and without it, all we have done and periled bas 
been but labor aad in vain,” 


* You have 
besides, 
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TO A “LADY. . this dreadful interview. Why, therefore, should | knew not whom, and coming from she knew not CHAPTER XXXVII.—MILDRED’S FLIGHT. 


BY ERNEST TREVOR. 


Deara's silent whispers touched the trees, 
And over every leaf and bough 

Steal those mysterious sympathies, 
Like sadness o’er a youthful brow. 


The winds sigh sadly, and the waves 
Beat haggardly on rock and sand, 

While sunshine falls upon the graves 
Which sanctify this war-worn land. 


But neither nation’s gloom, nor yet 

That mournful time—the year’s decay— 
-Can on tie gentle-hearted set 

The seal of a departed day. 


Within yourself, oh, lady dear, 
Lives that pure light, which ever shines, 
Like to those diamonds, pure and clear, 
That nestle in Golconda’s mines. 


For virtue is a thing apart 

From all the world ; it lives within 
The dim recesses of the heart, 

And trembles at the touch of sin. 


And yet, amid the battle’s roar, 

Through plague and tempest, fire and sword, 
On every sea, on every shore, 

i lives and walks—ir 1s THz Lorp! 








The Spectre of Cliffe; 


oR, 
THE FAIR LADY OF THE SHROUD. 
By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. &c. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—RUPERT’S MAGIC MIRROR. 
Tux week which Grace Clifford had meted to 





her niece as the interval of rest before her day of | 


trial, ami that which Raymond had also assigned 
asthe period necessary for the completion of his 
own designs, bad slowly worn away. Every day 
Mildred had been comtorted by meeting with her 
husband, yet every day cast down by finding him 
#0 bent on punishing his wily step-mother. As 
though, in executing the sacred task of an aven- 
ger, he felt removed from human ills, he seemed 
to see no dangers in his path, no matter how 
obvious they might be; aud when they were 
pointed ont, made light of them. True, he said, 
Cator hadsuddenly come upon him in the cave. 
What then? The man had scarcely ever seen 
him in his life ; was it likely he should identify a 
wandering artist, who had let his torch burn out 
in his enthusiastic admiration of the Cathedral 
Chamber, with dead Raymond Clifford ?” 

“But he must have known that you and I were 

here together,” urged Mildred, anxiously. 
“ Yes ; bat I assured him that, worn out by a 
long ramble over Ribble, I had been asleep for 
hours on this yielding sand. The fellow was quite 
satisfied, 1 do assure you, love.” 

Mildred was far from being satisfied ; but there 
was something of impatience in her husband’s tone 
she had uever observed before, which cautioned 
her not to dispute the matter. She had that 
faculty of knowing where contradiction is hope- 
less and argument worse than injudicious, which, 
in a woman, is so rare. This submission to ber 
husband’s opinion begat in time (as it will always 
do if, oh, wives of England, you would only try it) 
a certain confidence in it. 

Matters went on upon the fifth night at Cliffe, 
and stagnated upon the fiith day, precisely the 
same as they had done at first ; Lucy continued 
to be respectful and even kind, and Mrs, Clifford, 
according to promise, kept herself so completely 
out of Ler niece’s sight, that Mildred lost that 
sense of insecurity wiich had taken such com- 
plete possession of ber upon her arrival, and even 
began to tuink that nothing, after all, might bap- 
pen worse than had already taken place, until the 
hour of her release came ruund. She had taken 
one of the old books from the library, and con- 
trived by iis help to pass a. weary hour or two. It 
was a tale written in imitation of those of the 
“Round Table,” about errant knights and captive 
ladies, and perhaps she found some application in 
it to her own case, which lent an interest it would 
not have otberwise possessed. At all events, it so 
far won ber attentivn as to make her put a slip of 
paper in the volume over-night to mark her place, 
and on the morrow, after breakfast, she turned to 
it with some curiosity to see how Sir Eglamour or 
Bir Bedevire acquitted himself under certain cir- 
enmastances, As she opened the book, she per- 
Ceivex. that the paper which she had left therein 
was no longer blank, but scrawled over by the 
nameless friend, whose handwriting was now be- 
come so fauiliar to her : 

“The hour which you dread draws nigh, but do 
not fear it. ey Clifford awates you in the 
rose-garden, but I shall be there, too. It is better 
to go torth at once and meet him, than that your 
aunt should send you forth. You must get the 


paper Soot according to her wish. Leave your 
within doors, and do not reter to your mar- 


riage, if you love your life.” 

Like some condemned wretch who, having 
striven smce bis sentence to forgot his inexorable 
doom, is suddenly reminded of it when there ig 
not an hour left that he can call lis own, so Mil- 
drei shivered and sank down in hopeless terror, 
Why had she lingered in that dreadful house, 
when had so often preeented itself? Why 
cherished the foolish notion that what Grace 
Clifford had once designed would not be carried 
out? Why have promised, no matter in what 
straits, to play this evil ana false part with Ray- 
mond’s brother? Her busband, indeed, had not 
said “ Nay,” but only because he thought to have 
by this time rendered such an interview unnecos- 
sary. Nay, the week was not yet out; it was the 
morrow which her pitiless aunt had appointed for 


| 


she meet Rupert now? Who knew what help or | whence, which said: 


change the next day and night might bring forth ? 
But yet her unknown “ Well-wisher,” whom she 
had no cause to doubt, advised her to see her 
brother-in-law at once, And was it not well thus 
to anticipate the commands of Mrs Clifford at a 
time when, for all Grace knew, Milly was still 
clasped in her mothers arms? 

The windows of the library looked upon the 
terrace only; but opening one of them, and put- 
ting ont her head, she could catch sight of the 
rose-garden—or rather, for it was a sunk square, 
of any person who chanced to be walking in it. 
Yes, Rupert Clifford was there, in the hunting- 
costume he had worn the previous night, wa!king 
rapidly to and fro, and cutting at the leafless 
plants with his whip-lash, He had evidently not 
been to bed at all. His face, even at that distance, 
showed as though he had not known rest for 
weeks; and always, as bis hasty steps brought 
him to the end of his restricted walk, he looked 
up anxiously toward a window, which she felt was 
that which had wont to be her own. He was evi- 
dently keeping an appointment, as he thought, with 
some one who had not yet come. Thenit came into 
her mind that he had made somesuch appointment 
with herself, in that very place, the day previous 
to her elopement with his brother. Mildred hur- 
ried back to her own chamber, and muttering 
something of having left her book behind her, 
put the child into Lucy’s arms, and then returned 
alone. She well knew that without Milly she 
would never be suspected by her attendant of any 
attempt to leave the castle. 

Rupert was still there, but walking faster and 
faster, like some poor pent-up animal in its wW 
cage, Mildred dared not look again, lest res- 
olution should give way, but hurried to the west- 
ern postern and let herselfout. With a firm step, 
though with a beating heart, she walked along the 
terrace toward Rupert, but he did not hear her. 
She would not have used that way had she dwelt 
in her old room, and therefore he did not look for 
her in that direction. She had time to observe 
him thoroughly, as he crossed and recrossed 


| the little square. Te last time she had be- 


| held him, he had but lately recovered from a 





long and dangerous illness, but he had then been 


healthful and wel'-looking by contrast with his | 


present appearance. His cheeks had fallen in, 
and were ghastly pale ; his thin, fair moustache, 
all unkempt and straggling, hung like hoar-frost 
upon his lip ; his hair was white as snow. There 
was nothing about him of youth or beauty left. 
But his eyes burned like living coa!s—so fiercely, 
that Mildred involuntarily stopped as she caught 
sight of their strange fire. At that moment he 
turned and saw her. With a joyful ery, he took 
the few stove steps that led up from the rose- 
garden at a single bound, and stood beside her 
on the terrace. 

* At last, at last!” he cried triumphantly. ‘ Ah, 
heaven, how I have wearied for you!” He seized 
her hand; then, as if controlling himself by a 
strong effort, raised it respectfully to his lips. 
“ You are not yet mine,” said he; “I kissed you 
the other day, and you wereangry. That makes 
me sad, a8 it pains you, my dearest, to see me 
wrathful. I was wroth just now because you did 
not come. 1 thought they kept you from me— 
She, or They; and/ithat turns my blood to flame. 
Your own aunt, too, your own mother’s sister, 
else——* But there, I am not angry now. I am 
so happy, Mildred, that all seems like spring.” 

“ It is spring, Rupert.” 

* Ay, true, spring with us, @earest, and with all 
fond lovers, although to the world, who are 
neither wooed nor wooers, it is still winter. 
Is it to-day or to-morrow that we two marry? 
See, I have gathered you a posy. Sweets to the 
sweet, they say. Now, give me one rose back 
again, that I may put it in my button-hole; or, 
since it has no blossom, into my bosom. That is 
where the true roses bud and bloom. But I do 
not like those black clothes, my darling. Why do 
you wearthem?” Such a chillcrept over Mildred 
at these words as numbed her brain; until that 
moment the thought-of her being in widow's 
weeds had never struck her. Fortunately, Rupert 
answered forher. “itis not fit,” he said, “to 
mourn the dead solong. My father was an old 
man, too, and old men must expect death ; it is 
the young who shrink from the mower. 
Your aunt Grace, poor thing, is likely to die 
early.” 

“Indeed, Rupert. Why so?” 

“ Well, that is between you and me and the ter- 
race wall here, Orstay; come here into the yew-tree 
arbor. I will then tell you some news; I will 
forecast the future. We shall be one to-day or 
to-morrow; and man and wife should have no 
secrets. And by-the-by, talking of that, I 
dreamed last night—of all the dreadful dreams— 
that you were married, and to whom, think you? 
To whom ?” 

They had crossed the rose-garden, and stood in 
the huge arbor, enclosed in thick and close walls 
of yew. The madman held her at arm’s-length, 
and griped her hard, but not in anger; he gazed 
upon her shrinking face with a good-natured 
smile, as one, who asks a riddle. 

“I knew you would never guess,” cried he at 
last; “for who would ever think of Raymond? 
And yet I dreamed that you were Raymond’s wife, 
not mine ; and when I woke—now, listen, for this 
is what I have brought you here for—I saw my 
own brother’s face—— What's that?” 

ln an instant, the grave and solemn look with 
which he had spoken, the last few words was re- 
placed by one of keen suspicion ; then, again, by 
one of mocking mirth. 

“Ha, ha, my friend ; what! you are listening, 
are you?” Like a boy that playe at hide-and- 
seek, he ran out of the arbor, and searched it 
round and round. “ Did you not hear a twig snap, 
Mildred ?” inquired he. 

“No, Rupert.” 

But in the brief space that he had been absent 


she had heard something else—a whisper from she 


| on Fear not ; you are not alone, Hide your wed- 
g-ring.” 


ears are trustworthy, whereas J hear s0 many 
things—voices in the night-air, and at all times | 
our wedding-bells, They give me the headache, | 
dearest ; yet, if I heard them not, I should have 
heartache, ‘ Married to-morrow, married to-mor- | 
row, married to-morrow,’ is what they are always | 
saying. But why not ‘ To-day ?/—why not to-day, 
I say ?” 
| He snatched her little wrist, and squeezed it in 
| his trembling fingers, as in a vice. But for the 
| unseen presence of her unknown friend, her power 
| Of speech would have frozen as before. As it was, 
| she whispered, huskily : 

** Because we agreed upon to-morrow.” 

“ That’s well; for you never deceived me, Mil- 
dred, as one did. That is why your Aunt Grace 
will never be long-lived.” 

“ Why so, Rupert, since she is a young woman 
still ?”” 

** Well, to most persons—to all, in fact, buf you 
—I should say, that’s my secret. There was cnce 
& secret kept from me by all the world, and now I 
have one of my own. You have heard of second. 
| sight. That is nothing to the faculty which I pos- 

sess. 1 can count one, two, three,’ (he checked 
the numbers slowly off upon his fingers, but never 
taking his eyes off hers), “four for certain, and 
perhaps five living folks ; and I foretell that those 
persons will all die early, and two of them young. 
I have seen these faces, still, and pale, and cold. 
Now, where do you think I have seen their faces ? 
Come now, guess. Ita brave riddle. Notinthe 
fire, though there are men’s faces there, but those 
are dead already ; not in the air, though there are 
faces there, too, but those are devils. Let me 
whisper in your ear, for I hear creakings—on my 
razor-biade, I thought it would astcnish you. 
That has been my magic crystal, my patent fore- 
shadowing looking-glass,for many a day;I bought 
it with my first money long ago, before I wanted 
it for shaving. You see I don’t shave now, be- 
cause they have taken away my razors, as they 
think, and with them the most gladsome sight 
that memory or sunbeam have got to show me— 
the faces of the men I want to kill, They arenot | 
all men. Look you—forI always carry it about 
with me—here is a woman’s face. Do you know 
it?” 

“Yes, I know it, Rupert; but you would not 
hart me ?” 

She gazed upon the blade, whereon was mir- 
rored a beautiful face, indeed—her own—but white 
with terror, and the lips parted with the begin- 
ning of a prayer. 

“Hurt you, my Mildred? Nay, I love you so, | 
that while you speak and breathe upon the steel, | 
her hateful features fade away. But now—see !— 
they come again; the hard blue eyes—the silken 
mesh of hair in which she trapped my father— 
the lips that whisper lies—the lily neck that I will 
squeeze some day. She is blotted out by quite a 
mist of blood, and then comes Clement—the fat- 
eae od un How that man feare me, 

I will kill him, yet not too quickly, 
but ais the cat plays with ~ Here’s that 
devil Cator; now,I fear He has chains 
about him, whips and locks; he shut up Uncle 
Cyril, the only sane man in our family, and then 
murdered him, Now, for murderers, the law says 
*Death.’” 

* The law, Rupert; but you are not the law,” 
pleaded Mildred, earnestly. ‘Yours are wicked 
thoughts. If you, indeed, fee] tempted to do these 
people burt, give me the razor.” 

*¢ To-morrow, not to-day. Before I marry, Imust 
wipe out old scores. My fear is that, having once 
begun, there will be no end; for No, 4 (I always 
call him that, but he may be No. 5) &% certain as 
the rest. You see him, don’t you?” 

“No, Rupert; I do not wish to look upon that 
thing again.” 

“ Ha, ha!” langhed the madman, softly. “‘ Look 
at me, then. Here is No, 4, I am short-lived, 
like the rest. That is why you are widow's 
weeds already. I thought it was for Raymond. 
There, I’ve pained you now. I thought so only 
in my dream. I dreamed that Raymond married 
you, and so it happened that this very morning 
whose face should come out on my magic crystal 
but poor Raymond’s! But it was dimmer than 
the rest, and therefore I have my doubts.” 

** Would you kill your own brother, Rupert, and 
ruin your immortal soul?” asked Mildred, 
her hand upon his arm, and looking at him 
such solemn, earnest eyes, that Rupert’s droojed 
their lids. 

“Well, as to that,” returned he, stripping the 
rose-branch, still in Mildred’s hand, of its few 
leafless twigs ; ‘‘ Grace Clifford—who is the devil, 
you know—has promised me that, if I sign a cer- 
tain parchment, all will be well with me, and safer 
than any priest could make it.” 

“ Sign it, Rupert.” 

“You say 80?” exclaimed the madman, eagerly. 
“Then, that is enough, otherwise, because she 
has plagued me with her ‘ Sign, sign,’ ever since 
—well, since yesterday; but there's 
wrong there—I would never have done it. I 
settle that at once; and would it not be rare to 
sign it with—— But that's secret. Have youany 
other commands, my love, my bride ?” 

“Yes. Rupert. For my sake, I pray fou to do 
no harm to Mrs. Clifford, nor te any other of 
those you spoke of. Now, promise me, as you are 
a gentleman.” 

“ Ay, there’s the rub; some people can make 
promises and break them, which I never oan. 
Well—I will promise you to sign with not 
blood, and to let Mrs. Clifford and the 
fool and Cator live—until to-morrow. Give me 
not s day longer. Hush? the 


Arrer parting, she scarce knew how, with Ru- 
pert at the western postern, Mildred flew to her 


| Own chamber, with a mind divided between thank- 
| “You heard nothing, Mildred? Good. Your) 


fulness and terror. She was deeply grateful that 
the dread interview—so infinitely worse than any- 
thing she had prepared for—had come to 
any end not immediately tragical; while 
she trembled for the consequences which 
it foreshadowed. It was clearly her duty 
to warn her enemy, Grace, of the imminent 
peril that threatened her, as well as Clement Carr 
and Cator, at the hands of this unhappy mad- 
man. But her own Raymond, although his dan- 
ger did not seem to be so instant, was to be 
warned also. What, if after setting her aunt 
upon her guard, Mrs, Clifford—having obtained 
in the meantime what slie wanted from her un- 
happy step-son—should put at once into effect 
whatever design she migbt entertain against her- 
self and child; or even but make them, for the 
future, her close prisoners, so that she could not 
communicate with her husband at all! To be 
cut off from that comfort now seemed, indeed, a 
thing unbearable. To run the risk, however 
sma!l, of such another meeting with Rupert, was 
something too terrible to be thought of. She 
wondered at herself for having sustained, even 
with the help of her unknown and unseen ally, so 
frightful a trial, with sufficient external composure 
to deceive the cunning madman—1f, indeed, she 
had deceived him. Might he not even now be 
committing those very crimes he had spoken of 
as though they were decrees of fate which he had 
been appointed to execute! Upon consideration, 
bowever, she felt as much conviction as the na- 
ture of the case permitted of, tuat Rupert would 
keep his promise, and for that day at least restrain 
his murderous instincts. Once persuaded of this, 
her resolve was fixed to escape from the walls of 
Clifle—from the mad love of Rupert, and the 
cruel hate of her aunt Grace—at once and for 
ever. 

Her husband himself had appointed the mor- 
row for the maturing of his plans and her own 
d ; and now, after what had happened, 
he would certainly not permit her to remain 
another night under that hateful roof. She 
would meet him as usual in Ribble Cave that day, 
but not to part. They would take Lucy with 
them—such a confidence had grown up between 
her and her attendant, almost, as it seemed, in 

of the latter’s self--if she feared the wrath 
the mistress of Cliffe, and was willing to change 
service ; but whether Lucy proved to be a con- 
senting party or not, Mildred was resolutely de- 
termined to flee. Let her attendant be ever so 
kind to Milly, and friendly to the interests of her- 
self and child, and let her unknown friend be ever 
eo watchful over their safety, Cliffe was no longer 
aplace forthem. With the necessity for flight, 
there came into her mind, as the morning drew 
slowly on, all sorts of possible impediments and 
obstructions to it. Contrary to custom, Rupert 
was up and about that day, might not—nay, if 
he pressed the immediate signature of this parch- 
ment, was not Grace nerself quite certain to be 
stirring likewise? As for the ruffian Cator, le 
seemed to need rest neither by night nor day, for 
his grim face was always to be seen where least 
expected ; a cunning look, too, sat on his harsh 
features, which she did not like. Had Raymond 
really hoodwinked him so easily as he imagined ? 
If not, then indeed did her husband stand in 
deadly peril. 
and again, as the sun lingered on the 
dial in the courtyard, did she accuse herself 
(though never her husband, who was the one in 
fault) 6f insensate folly in remaining at Cliffe, 
when #0 many chances of excape had offered 
themselves. In vain she strove to reassure herself 


power of the law, the certainty of detection, which 
must needs deter so acute a woman as her aunt 
from the commission of actual crime; the ridiculous 


notion of kid murders, private imprison- 
ments, and all the stage situations of romance tak- 
ing place at all in this nineteenth century. This last 

BO popular with persons 


in commonplace and easy circumstances (who, 
Times at breakfast every 
some case or other much 
and astounding than any s0- 


J 


instant flight. This 
was some order should 
from her aunt for her more strict keeping, 
the: park ; buteven as she hurried 
outdoor garments, she heard Cator 

room, the window of which she 

very door at which she 
Moreover, even if she 
would not be there 
her pursuers would be 
before he came ; or, if 
when recognition 
had hardly time 
al the evidences 
returned with « 


ds? ‘Tellme the. 
even more than I 
all her caution in 
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“No, madam. It is for myself I grieve, and 
not for you. My mistress is dissatisfied, it seems, 
with my attendance on you. I am to serve you 
no more—or, at all events, not as before.” 

“Is some one else, then—some jailer—to take 
your place ?” asked Mildred, hanging with eager- 
ness upon the other’s answer. 

“Not that I know of, madam. But I am no 
longer to accompany you in your walks, Since 
Rufus knows you now, Mrs. Clifford says it is no 
longer necessary ; but I am afraid she has some 
other reason.” 

Mildred’s heart bounded within her, and then 
as suddenly it seemed to stop and die. 

“But the child? When I go out, may I take 
my Milly with me ?” 

“Yes, madam ; I was particularly to say that 
you were not to be parted from the child.” 

Mildred took Lucy by the hand. 

“ Do not grieve,” she said ; “ though J leave you 
for a little, I shall not forget you. God bless you, 
Lucy ; you have been very kind to the friendless 
and the fatherless. I am sure she wishes us well ; 
isit not so, Milly ?” 

As the child, tor answer, put up its little mouth 
for its whilom nurse to kiss, the tears rolled down 
the woman’s cheeks; then, as if not daring to 
trust herself to speak, she withdrew into a distant 
corner of the room, and took up some needle- 
work, 

“Twill not press you with questions that may 
embarrass you, Lucy, or to which it is inconsist- 
ent with your duty to reply; but tell me: Where 
is Mr. Rupert ?” 

“* He is with Mrs, Clifford, madam.” 

** Alone?” asked Mildred, with apprehension. 

“No, madam. Mr. Carr is with them.” 

** And your brother—I heard him in his room a 
while ago—where is he now ?” 

**T left word with him to join my mistress.” 

**Do you know what their meeting is about, and 
may you tell me if it concerns myself and Milly ?” 

“I think "—the woman stopped and hesitated — 
“TI believe not, madam. There was something to 
be signed by the Master. But I was to tell you, 
madam—at least I was to let you know—that Mr, 
Rupert would not be about again to-day ; and that 
Mr. Clement and my brother were both bound for 
Lancaster;” 

“Why, that almost looks, Lucy, as though my 
aunt would say: ‘The coast is clear, niece; you 

»may now depart from Cliffe, if you have a mind.’ ” 

‘Yes, madam.” 

“You answer as though you still thought some 
evil was intended ; but I have reason to think that 
Mrs. Clifford has obtained all she wants, and 
would willingly be rid of me. I have had a meet- 
ing with Mr. Rupert this morning.” 

“With Mr. Rupert?” exclaimed the woman, 
leaping to her feet, ‘‘Great Heaven! you have 
never done that? It would have been safer for 
you to have met Rufus, ere you and he were 
friends.” 

“IT know it, Lucy. He is mad—and more—he 
is bent on murder. Let your mistress and her 
friends beware of him, for he loves them not.” 

“They will look to that,” returned Lucy, more 
quietly, ‘‘ they are all used to mad folks.” 

Something in the woman’s tone, as well as 
words, jarred on Mildred’s ear, as had often been 
the case during the first few days of their acquaint- 
ance, but not of late. Its effect now, as always, 
was to reduce Mildred to silence. Presently Lucy 
left the room, and when she returned, they scarcely 
interchanged a remark until their mid-day meal ; 
atter which Mildred quietly began to prepare for 
going out. When she and the child were ready, 
and about to leave, Mildred said: ‘‘ Good-by, 
Lucy,” with a smile, which the other easily com- 
prehended. 

“You forgive your jailer, then?” returned the 
woman, gravely. ‘For a captive on the day she 
leaves her prison, that is much to say.” 

Mildred changed color. 

“Nay, madam, do not deny, for I know better 
than you that you wili not return, MayI kiss the 
child, please ?” 

Once more the woman’s tears stood out upon 
her harsh and furrowed cheek like drops of tur- 
pentine upon the fir-bark. Then, with a parting 
hand-shake, Mildred departed ; along the echoing 
corridor, down the muffled stair, and so through 
the great hall into the empty courtyard. There, 
looking up at the window of the room she had 
just quitted, she saw Lucy watching them with 
her stili weeping face pressed to the pane. Mil. 
dred paused upon the bridge that spanned the 

waters of the moat to wave her handker- 
chief in farewell; then she turned, and took her 
way across the solitary park. 

Surely she was free now; yet, what a weight 
seemed to oppress her heart and brain! Did her 
Aunt Grace indeed intend that she should make 
her escape? or was this fancied freedom byt 
like that of some poor prisoned bird, forgetful of 
the string that tethers it, who flies a little way 
from its tormentor, only to be checked at his cruel 
ancy er be put back in the cage? If Lucy 

her simple plan, how much more would 

Grace Clifford be cognizant of it. Still, here she 
was on her way to inmost Ribble, and not a crea- 
ture in sight tostay her! In a few minutes she 
would find herself in the presence of her natural 
, friend and lover; clasped to her hus- 

band’s heart, she would fear nothing. With hands 
too eager for their task, she lit a torch, and took 
the oft-trodden way, unmindful of ite unsuliied 
glories—though virgin white as ever glistened 
the pendent crystals ; and the fantastic forms that 
rose to meet them, rough with ten thousand rip- 
ples, showed like new drifted snow. Now on the 
pebble rang her hurrying feet—now the bare rock 
gave sullen token of their passage—now the silver 
sand received their noiseless impress ; then, with 
bent head, whoge wealth of hair covered her pre- 
cious charge as with a silken mantle from the 
tricklings of the roof, she threaded the narrow 
tunne!, at the end of which Raymond had always 
met her with a cry of weloome, coming from out 
the darkness of that vast cathedral-chamber like 





Cator, 





PLANS, 


same name, or even that more ambitious one, 


its title in its contents. Formerly, afew of the 
more faded family pictures, for which even the 
great gallery had no room, had adorned the walls ; 
but the present inmate had caused them to be ex- 
changed for the portraits of such of his ancestors 
upon whom, in later life, the supposed ancestral 
curse had fallen, or who, in other words, had dis- 
tinguished themselves in eccentricity. Of Guy 
Clifford, a full length had been taken, when ad- 
vanced in life, attired in his favorite hunting-dress 
of gray; and but that Rupert’s coat was a red 
one, the picture in its frame might have almost 
passed for a reflection of the living man ; s0 like, 
as Lucy had said, had the young master of Cliffe 
in these late years grown to his strange fore- 
father ; unshorn was his long white hair, unkempt 
his straggling mustache, and upon his worn ca- 
daverous face dissipation had set the same sad 
marks which physical and mental illness had im- 
printed upon the face of his descendant. Rupert’s 
great-uncle, Roderic, too, was there, who had 
lived and died his own master as well as Master of 
Cliffe, but who had yet been mad enough to think 
he would come to life again to inherit house and 


of cunning. Uncle Cyril’s well remembered face 
was the last of that long line, with lips that 
beamed forth kindness and good-will, as they 
had ever done on him whom they now looked 
upon (for he had loved his brother’s boys), but 
with a certain glitter of the eye which boded 
evil to the man that crossed him. But there was 


directed from the moment he entered the room, 
and which he was contemplating now, with head 


the handsomest face of all, so beautiful and 
waxen delicate that it might have belonged to 
some fair girl, save for the silken fringe upon the 


lip. 

“ How could she have played him false?” mur- 
mured Rupert, his chin sunk on his hand. “‘ With 
one such as he to love her—and very kind he was, 
they say, when he was pleased—why did she not 
then please him? Why ruffle that broad brow? 
Why mar that loving smile? And he too—why for 
that fair Jezebel so strangely like’ —— He heard 
the rustle of a dress at the open door, but he did 
not stir a hairbreadth—“ so very, very like her 

it.” 


Mrs. Clifford, laying her finger-tips upon his arm. 
“Yes, mother—I call you mother because 
Hamlet did—but why I sent for you, that has 
escaped me altogether. Perhaps it was to ask 
your opinion about Bertram here? Now, what 
do you think of him ?” 

“Well, he was a foolish, headstrong boy, 
enamored of a woman false as she was fair.” 
“How very, very like my father?” observed 


Rupert. 

“Yes, a little like,” returned Mrs. Clifford, care- 
leasly : “‘ they were both dark and very handsome 
in their youth.” 

** But this one was never old.” 

“No; he died young.” 

“Ay, and shut up, poor fellow,” remarked 
Rupert, pitifully. 

“The better for him, step-son, otherwise he 
would have been hung. Do you not know that 
for jealousy of that same wanton he slew his 
brother Gervaise ?” 

“Ay.” Rupert faced suddenly round, and 
asked with fierce impatience: ‘‘ But why did he 
not kill her instead? Those cruel eyes of blue, 
why did he not shut them close? Those lying 
lips, why did he not make them dumb? Those 
serpent locks, why did he not take them, as I 
might yours this instant, and wind them about 
her snowy neck until she choked. 

Grace Clifford’s face was ashen pale; but her 
eyes did not quail, nor her voice tremble, as she 
answered, sternly : 

“ Ask her yourself, Rupert; you have seen her 
once, and will perhaps see her again.” 

“True, true,” stammered the other; “let us 
not talk of that; I could not bear to see her ; it 
would drive me—— Iam surelI could not bear 
it. The last time—I marked it in the almanac 
here—was the very day of my poor father’s death. 
I wonder whether she appears before all deaths. 
One, two, three, four—— What are you staring 
at, mother? Do you not know that I am here to 
sign the almanac —the thing that you have 
plagued me to do s thousand times. How does 
one sign an almanac? Let me write down Cancer 
for my name, because be was the brave crab thet 
nipped your brother Gideon, and kept him tight 
till the tide came up, for which I hold him in ever- 

ing honor.” 

“Do you mean that you are ready to sign the 
parchment, which you have hitherto refused to do 
until you are married to Mildred ?” 

“Just so; it is only to-day instead of to-mor 
row; why not?” 

Grace Clifford strove in vain to quench the 
gleam of triumph that stole over her white face, 
and made her cold eyes glitter with eager greed ; 
but she made answer, carelessly : 

“ As you please, Rue; but we must have wit- 





nesses, or the deed would only be waste paper. 


aside, while he awaited Mrs. Ciifford’s coming— | 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—AN UNHOLY ALLIANCE AND [TS wij], whereby, in case his brother died 


As soon as Rupert Clifford had parted from | 
Mildred, he sent word to his step-mother that he | was to sign, and where the names 9 
wished to see her upon a matter of the last im- | and Cator were to be attached. 
portance, in what he was pleased to term his busi- | 
ness-room. Like many another dignified by the | 


“‘the study,” this chamber gave no evidence of | 


| Mildred’s husband, 
land; the features, not uhlike those of Ralph | 
Clifford’s, but less firm, and not without a touch | as it should do. But I'll ask my father, never- 


| 








| 


“You sent for me, Rupert, did you not?” said 


r This time he met her not, Her torch Shall we send for my brother Clement and William 
flashed full upon two human countenances, than Cator ?” 

either of which she would rather in that solitary | 
place have faced a wolf's. The one digplayed the deed—you k 
cruel features of her uncle, Clement Carr, and the. I will read it“while you fetch these men, One 
other the grim and repulsive lineaments of William should read what one signs.” 


“* Ay, do,” said Rupert, slowly. “Give me the 
it somewhere here, I know—and 


From a locked drawer, in a cedar cabinet, Mrs, 
Cliffotd drew forth a parchment, neatly folded, 
and placed it in his hands, It was Rupert’s own 
i ‘ore him 
withoat issue, all the lands of Cliffe were devised 
to |is step-mother solely. 

She pointed to the place where, prouney, he 

her brother 


** But where do you sign ?” asked he. 

*T do not sign at all,” said she. 

**But that will not do,” cried Rupert; “ your 
| name must be set down.” 

“Tt is set. down,” replied she, impatiently. 
‘* There, there, and there again— have you no eyes? 
I will go ring for Lucy, and she will bring the 
other two.” 

**Oae—two—three—four,” observed the mad- 
man, slowly; “Grace, Clement, Cator, and I. 
This is to do all our wills in one, then. No. 5 is 
in it also ; but then he never stole my love away 
as Gervaise served poor Bertram ; that was only 
an evil dream, Time has not fled, as the whis- 
ae fiends would persuade me. All between is 

yut one long—long night. This, surely, is my own 
sweet marriage-eve.” 

He took the parchment to the almanac, and 
compared it with a date marked with a white 
crose, 

** Yes, ’tis the self-same day. To-morrow! wed 
my Mudred, To-morrow, one goes t- the bridal, 
and three to the bier. Ay, here theycome. Now, 
sce me sign, my honest witnesses. Clement the 
fool, put thy name below here ; Cator, the knave 
write thine beneath it ; and as for Grace, the 
fiend with the fair face, as Raymond used to call 
her—Grace is everywhere, like sin. You do not 
smile, mother. That is hard, since 1 have done 
all this to mgt rn Now, I go to my bed —— 
By the by,” he added, sto; ping at the door, and 
looking at her ve ixodl , to-morrow, bein 

shall your nephew ; will 
that make any difference in one’s caiculations ? 
One—two—three—four. No; it all comes out 


theless.” 

** What does he mean by that ?”’ asked Clement, 
uneasily, and not before the echoes of Rupert’s 

eavy footfall, so unlike a young man’s tread, had 
died away down the oaken stair. 

‘** There is no meaning left in him,” replied Mrs. 
Clifford, contemptuousiy. ‘I suppose he refers 
to some ramble on the roof-top which he intends 


one picture to which Rupert’s glance had been | t take to-night, in hopes to meet with poor 


Ralph’s spirit, which forsook him there. I often 
hear him on the leads above my chamber.” 
‘Hear him! Hear who?” asked Clement, with 


apprehension. 
of course. Do you think that 


“ Why, Ru rt, 
dead men walk ?” 

“TI have heard,” returned Clement, seriously, 
that spirits will sometimes re-enact the self. 
same scene which was fatal to them or to those 
~ ay them in this life, and in the self-same 
Pp Wad 

** Then you have heard lies, brother, which itis 
not worth while to repeat. Leave such idie tales 
to folk like yonder madman. We that have wits 
must use them to better Now, look you, 
Clement and Cator, this Rupert Clifford is grow- 
ing something worse than intractable ; he is get- 
ting to be dangerous.” 

‘* He has been tit for the Dene this long time,” 
grunted Cator. 

“*T know that,” returned Mrs. Clifford, sharply ; 
*‘and what is worse, everybody about him knows 
the same. This deed he has just signed would be 
quite worthless, but for the date, which sets it 
two years back.” 

** Butis notthat for—for—forgery ?” stammered 
Clement. 

“No, fool; or if it is, what then? Which of us 
three would witness against the other? Not I 
nor Cator—of that, at least, [ am sure ; I wish i 
could say the same of my own kin.” 

She spoke with such contempt and bitterness, 
that Clement seemed to shrink within himself, 
and cower like a shelterless beast in a sterm., 

“Forgery!” repeated she. “ Wuy, if I could 
not have got this man to sign, do you think that 
I would not have written ‘ Rupert Clifford’ here 
with my own hand, as like to his as I could make 
it? Havel gone so far y my road—and yours 
—to halt for this or that? Have I done my part, 
taken _ share of risk—ay, and more than m 
share—that you should stare because I 83) 
would have done this thing? Do you deem that 
if this madman’s wild caprice had not chanced to 
be thus favorable, or if this Mildred should have 
failed to make him so to-morrow, that I would 
have sat down submissive, like a perplexed maiden 
before her embroidery frame, whereon the pattern 
has been woven amiss? Do you think that Cliffe 
and all you see, brother, from yonder window, and 
thrice as much again, and gold in bank, and coal 
in Durhim mines—read, read! ’tis here !—is all 
this to be got by me, and Penn by you, — 
suspicion, rii—ay, perchance, and aven r 
of your cw worthises neck? What! think you 
to maké me your cat’s-paw—me !—and never let 

our fingers ieel the fire, but only itch for what 
T keep myself, after ali’s done?” 

“Tam sure, sister,” said Clement, doggedly, 
“T have always wished you weil.” 

*“ Wished!” hissed Gracg. ‘I wonder that you 
do not tell me I have ever had your prayers! 
What have you done?—but that you will haye 
some dificulty in answering—come, what are 
you prepared to do?” 

Mr. Clement Carr ooked ruefully at his own 
signature, scarce dry upon the lying deed, as 
though he would have said: “‘ That's not a little 
risk to run, according to my prudent notions ;” but 
his lips murmured sometiing about his being 
ready to do anything that was required of him 
for the common g 

“That’s well answered, brother. There is bui 
one thing and an easy thing—which you can do ; 
and it must be done at once. 

“What is it?” asked Ciement, huskily. “I 
won't have anything to do with Rupert ?” 

** Of course not, because, as I have he has 
grown dan avg Bey Mrs. Clifford, scorn- 
fully. “No, let = be my charg . You will 
find him quiet and subdued eno to-morrow, 
thanks to a certain treatment invented by myself, 
and quite unknown to —_ folks, who make 
lunatics their study. Bat with respect to your 
tas. oe me read = deed pu 

ave, Grace. pert leaves a you 
without reserve, in-case of Reyment’s death, and 
Raymond is dead already.” 

“ Yes; but not without issue.” 

A cold dew suffused the fat face of Clement at 
these words. 





“True,” continued his sister, “the land is en- 
tailed to male heirs only, and perchance the will 





malt bell 5 of Cte I am not sure, But if this 

Rupert's near and only 

best, “ ine | ne Die rae lauertome by 
Injusti ~ nennee pas we 

all. A would aroused, Investigation 


and all that may follow is wii in 
your brother.’ 

For the thirJ time in that short space Clement 
Cue passed his handkerchief over his clammy 

o 

‘* Let Cator do it,” he stammered. ‘ 

**Do what?” asked Mrs. Cliffurd.. “You have 
not heard what there is to do. And besides, 
Cator has done enough to show himseif faithful, 
risked enough, done all but gained enough. Now, 
it 1s your turn.” 

“T will not commit a——” 

“ Hush, fool!” cried Grace, holding up @ warn- 
ing finger ; “ that is not required of you ; but you 
will be what you have been already to-day-a 
witness. We must make these things sure. I 
will take no man’s word. Gideon’s word I did 
take, but I will take no other’s; no, Cator, not 
even yours.” 

“Then this is my job, is it, mistress, and Mr. 
Clement is to look on?” observed the serving- 
man, sullenly. 

For once, Grace Clifford winced. Her heart 
was hard as the nether millstone, and she 
had never felt the sentiment of shame. She 
could have borne with equanimity the loathing of 
the entire buman family, if only they 
made to fear her; but sumething even in 
nature shrank from this brutal candor, She 
could conten plate the frightful crime she had 
in view with, resolution; she was actually 
about to speak of the details of its execu- 
tion; and yet, when her tool and minister, 
who, compared to her, was innocence itself, 
grevees forth : “This is my job, is it?” her very 

lood seemed to curcle. ‘Io order lamb (for the 
sake of the mint-sauce) is one thing, but to hear 
the butcher begin to talk about /.s part of the 
business is another matter, and intolerable to a 
delicate stomach. P 

“Pray, be silent, Cator—it is your business to 
listen and to act—if action seems to be absolutely 
necessary. Periavs your own acute inte.ligence, 
assisted by that of your master here, may devise 
some less unpleasant means of making this docu 
ment something better than waste-paper; but a 
method more safe, more absolutely without peril 
to ourselves, I do not think that you wiil hit upon, 
For listen. Ever since this disovedient girl has 
been held prisoner here, she has taken it inte her 
head to visit Ribole Cave. Lucy tells me that 
she does so through some fonlish sentiment con- 
nected with that—conriected with her late hus- 
band. It was in that place, it seems, that the 
minx first drew him on t> declare his passicn, and 
laid the foundation of that plot whereby, for a 
time indeed, slice thwarted us, but for which she 
has suffered since, and is now about to pay the 
penalty to the uttermost. And does not this jade 
deserve it? Did I not send for her hither, the 
orphan of one who did me deadly wrong, and 
my her higher than she could have ever looked 
‘or in her most ambitious dreams? and would I 
not have given her a position which any lady in 
the land might have been proud to hold—.et alone 
a girl like her, with nothmg but her gipsy face for 
fortune—and for return, did she not betray me, 
cross me, and almost—but not quite, not quite, 
~~ soft-toned niece—deteat me |” 

he spoke with vehemence, and yet as though 
she h converse with herself alone, making 
apology for what she was about to do by —i 
mind her wrongs: then suddenly flashing her 
falcon eyes upon her hearers, she added, with 
cruel distinctness : 

“Therefore it seems to me it is most fit that 
Ribble Cave should Le the place of her just p 
ment, as it was the first scene of her wicked dis- 
obedience. However, she daily goes to this cave 
—she and her child—attended up to this time by 
Lucy ; but to-day, Lucy will nut go with thems 
Now, what so likely, wuat so a must certain, as 
that this foolish girl, half maddened by her re- 
cent loss, and feeding on tiiis foolish fantasy day 
after day, should end her woes by plunging wi 
her babe in Ribble stream ?” 

She paused, wile Ciement turned his white 
weak face toward Cator, which, as if reflectin 
something of the serving-man’s grim strength o 
purpose, gradually grew tirm. He smiled a sickly 
simile, and murmured : 

: - —" The thing looks likely, William ; doc 
t not ?” 

*T always said Miss Grace, as was, was a clever 
woman,” growled Cator, admiringly. 

**] do not speak thus of my own thought alone,” 
continued Mrs. Clifford. ‘The extreme likeli- 
hood of the girl’s committing suicide struck Lucy 
herself; but for her telling me that she did nut 
think the cave was safe for my niece to visit, per« 
nege I should never have hit upon this plan. And 
look you, Clement, she may do it yet. For m 
part, like all others who hear the news, I sha’ 
conciude she did it ; and if you and Cator should 
have reason to think otherwise, I pray you keep 
it to yourselves.” Seeing the serving-map was 
about to speak, she held up her hand for silence. 
“*] want to hear nothing—notling. I bave no 
time for talking. Do not suppose that it is you 
alone who have to act. This parchment being 
signed—and made by you effectuai—I have to 
do what has been postpaned too long aiready, 
There has been already much unpleasant rumor 
concerning Rupert; moreover, re am told that 
during there last few days there lave been in- 
quiries made, and even sume attempt at coilect- 
ing evidence respecting, the young master's state 
of mind, This is davgerous, and the more so 
since I cannot guess tle quarter from which the 
danger comes. But now tuey shall have evidence 
enough. They suall no more complain that Ku- 

rt Uiifford is suffered to take his own mad way. 

‘he country bumpkins sha! no longer stare at lus 
= domgs. ‘That shall be set right this very 

ight.” 
me What! would you barm him, too, mistress?” 
inquired Cator, apprehensively, ‘Don't you 
think that “ree sucu—ahem—sndden removals 
within the twelve hours would be a little sus- 
picious?’ 

** Harm him ?” rejoined Mrs. Clifford, contempt- 
uously. “Why shuuld I harm the man? Bat 
since he has become impracticabie, and can be of 
no more use to ~ 18 high t.me he should be 
sent to the Dene. e know be will be taken caro 
of by the goud folks who have bought the piace 
off our hands. Ouly he must be made a litle 
riper forit. But tiat’s my busness; do you see 
avout yourown. What you hive to do must be 
done to-day. It is time that you should both set 
forth for Ribble, but not together—nor must 
either of you be seen going in tiat direction. Yon 
will have to make a long rvund Lelore you meet, 
And be sure you light no torch, but wait in the 
Cathedral Chamber for—for what fate may send 
you. Remember, Clement, titis is the iast blow 
we have to strike, and there is none to ward it; 
and without it, all we have done and periled bas 
been but labor and in vain,” 
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VIEW OF BOWLING ALLEY BUILT ON THE TRUNE 


BOWLING ALLEY ON THE TRUNK 
OF A TREE. 


Amone the many wonders of California, the 
mammoth trees occupy a prominent place. No- 
where else in the world are such gigantic speci- 
mens of vegetable life to be found, and nowhere 
else, we would hope, could the vandal hand of 
man raise itself for their destruction. Towering 
to the height of from two hundred to over three 
hundred feet, with a diameter of from twelve to 
thirty feet, they should be allowed to remain in 
their solemn grandeur, and only time should pro- 
nounce their doom. They are a cone-bearing 
evergreen, and are found in different parts of the 
State. In Calaveras County, about ninety miles 
from Stockton, there is a grove of these trees, a 
hundred in number, within an area. of fifty acres, 
twenty of which exceed twenty-five feet in diame- 
ter at the base. A few years ago one of the largest 
of these trees was ruthlessly cut down, and on its 

trunk a bowling alley has been built, 
which is shown in our illustration, together with 
a specimen of the cone and foliage of these giants 
of the forest. This tree employed five men for 
twenty-two days in felling it, not by chopping it 
down, but by boring it off with pump augers. 

After the stem was fairly severed from the 
trunk, the uprightness of the tree and the breadth 
of its base sustained it in its position, and to throw 
it over, wedges were inserted and driven in, until 
the noble monarch was forced to tremble and then 
to fall, after bearing the ‘‘ battles and breezes” 
of many centuries. It was a sacriligeous act, for 
which there is neither palliation nor excuse. 








THE FATHER OF THE FOREST. 


Mr. James M. Hutcutnes, whose name will be 
familiar to our California readers, if not to a great 
many here, has just published, in London, a most 
interesting book, entitied, ‘‘ Scenes and Wonders 
in California,” from which we extract this account 
of a gigantic tree, which has received the name of 
“The Father of the Forest.” 

After describing one called ‘‘ The Mother of the 
Forest,” which is 84 feet in circumference at the 
base, and at 70 feet from the base 43 feet 6 inches, 
goes on: 

* A short distance from the above lies the pros- 
trate and majestic body of the ‘Father of the 
Forest,’ the largest tree of the entire group, half 
buried in the soil.- This tree measures in circum- 
ference, at. the roots, 110feet. Itis 200 feet to the 
firet branch ; the whole of which is hollow, and 
through which a person can walk erect. By the 
trees that were broken off when this tree bowed 
ite proud head, in its fall, it is estimated that, 
when standing, it could not be less than 435 feet 
in height ; 800 feet from the roots, and where it 
was broken off by striking against another large 
tree, it is 18 feet in diameter. Around this tree 
stand the graceful, yet giant trunks of numerous 
other trees, which form a family circle, and make 
this the most imposing scene in the whole grove. 
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From its immense size, and the number of trees 
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OF ONE OF THE MAMMOTH TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


near, doubtless originated the name. Near its 
base is a never-failing spring of cold and delicious 


| water, 


‘*Let us not linger here too long, but pass on 
to ‘The Husband and Wife,’ a graceful pair of 
trees that are leaning, with apparent affectior, 
against each other. Both of these are of the 
same size, and measure in circumference, at th 
base, about 60 feet, and in height are about 52 
feet. 

‘* A short distance further is ‘The Burnt Tree,’ 
which is prostrate, and hoilow from numerous 
burnings—in which a person can ride on horse- 
back for 60 feet. The estimated height of this 
tree, when standing, was 330 feet, and its circum- 
ference 97 feet. It now measures across the roots 
39 feet 6 inches.” 

After these Mr. Hutchings goes on to describe 
a score or two more of this family, but none equal- 
ing this ‘‘Father.” In its bulky body is timber 
enough to build a navy, or wood enough to supply 
the Metropolitan Hotel with fire tor a century, 








A CAFFRE HUT. 


THERE are some delectable regions where the ab- 
sence of dingy tenements and extortionate rents 
renders the solution of the problem ‘“‘ How shall we 
live ?” quite easy and simple, where the tax-gather- 
er is a myth, and the imperious demands of modern 
society unknown. There may, however, be con- 
ditions connected with these exemptions none of 
our readers would care to obey, 80 we present to 
them a phase of life more curious than attractive. 

In Caffre-land the huts, which have the form of 
a hemisphere, are from eighteen to twenty feet in 
diameter, and from six to seven feet high; they 
are generally built by the women, poles being first 
stuck inte the earth, from which flexible boughs 
are arched. over the top. This bower-shaped 
wattle-work is thatched with straw, and plastered 
over with clay or cow-dung. A small aperture is 
left for the door, which is formed of basket-work, 
and usually screened by a rustic sort of portal. 
The fireplace is formed in the centre, and the 
only outlet for the smoke is the doorway ; to this 
may be attributed in a great measure the circum- 
stance of the inmates of these rude dwellings 
being so frequently afflicted with weak or sore 
eyes. The floor is usually composed of the earth 
of ant-hills, which, by Jong exposure to the heat 
of the sun, has become dry and hardened, being 
thus well adapted for the purpose, and producing 
a smooth and even surface. 

A few mats to sit and sleep on, a small one to 
hold the food when dressed, ~ few coarse earthen 
pots of native manufacture for cooking, a basket 
of peculiar workmanship, so closely woven as to 
be capable of containing liquor, and a bundle of 
assagais or spears constitute the furniture of a 
Caffre hut. In that of a wealthy Caffre, there is 
usually a milk sack made of bullock’s hide, so 
closely sewn together as to prevent leakage, and 
capable of containing several gallons; but the 
poorer classes are content to keep their milk in 
calabashes. The food of these people varies with 
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THE FATHER OF THE FOREST, CALIFORNIA. 


the seasons ; their principal support is milk and a 
coarse description of unleavened bread made from 
a kind of millet called Caffre corn, roughly ground 
between two stones, Meat is only eaten on great 
occasions, such as mafriages and other festivals, 
or when they are obliged to kill an ox for the sup- 
port of their wives while engaged in the duties of 
cultivating the land and suckling an infant ; or at 
the time when karrosses are required for the use 


quently. They never eat salt, to which they have 
a decided aversion. The milk is poured into a 
leathern sack, as before described, which being 
placed in the sun, soon curdles ; a mess of this, 
with a little Caffre corn, either boiled or roasted, 
is, in their estimation, a most delicious banquet. 
They preserve their corn in holes dug for the pur- 
pose, in the centre of their cattle kraal, covering it 
with manure, which, being trodden down and well 
hardened, generally protects it from the wet, and 
where they consider it as being more safe from 
the attacks of marauders. Should it prove occa- 
sionally rather musty, it is considered by no 
means unpalatable, but on the contrary possesses 
a flavor agreeable to their taste. 

Except an occasional plunge in the river, they 
never wash themselves ; so the ordinary condition 
of their bodies may be very well imagined. Ona 
fine day their karrosses are opened out in the sun, 
und such specimens of insect life as show them- 
selves meet speedy destruction. It often happens 
that one Caffre performs for another the kind 
‘ffice of collecting these insects, in which case he 
preserves the entomological specimens, carefully 
delivering them to the person to whom they ap- 
pertained, supposing, according to their theory, 
that as they derived their support from the blood 
of the man from whom they were taken, should 
they be killed by another, the blood of his neigh- 
bor would be in his possession, thus placing him 
under supernatural influence. 








A DYAK PHYSICIAN. 


Bewier in ‘“‘medicine-men” in one shape or 
another is almost universal among savage people, 


whose superstitions lead them to trust more in 
rites and incantations than in skill and drugs. 
From the following account, it will be seen that a 
practitioner in Borneo must possess a considerable 
range of qualification, and that he is not indifferent 
to his fees : 

The Dyaks know of but one cause of sickness— 
Satan. If it be headache, an imp of darkness has 
taken up his abode there ; a pain in the stomach, 
and the unlucky snfferer has swallowed a goblin. 
The patient’s soul is frightened from its tenement, 
not quite away, but hovering about in a shy, un- 
certain way, and it is the business of the magi- 
cians who are called in to entice the soul to enter 
the man’s body again. 

At this ceremony four or five priestesses attend, 
the interdict lasts four days, and one pig and one 
fowl are killed. Outside the door of the family 
apartment in which the incantation is held are 
gathered together, in a winnowing basket, an 
offering of fowls, yams and pork ; fowl and pig’s 
blood in a cup; boiled rice, and sirih-leaf and 
areca nuts ; these are for the various spirits. On 
the first day of the incantation, two priestesses 
pretend to fight with each other with drawn 
swords, which they wave and slash about in so 
furious a manner as at once to put to flight the 
trembling ghost. After this display of valor, 
chanting begins, accompanied by the music of a 
small gong and drum, the latter beaten by the 
priest: this continues through a day and a night. 
Toward midnight the “ doctor” proceeds to get 
the soul of the patient. Carefully wrapping up a 
smali cup in a white cloth, he places it amidst the 
offerings before mentioned; then, with a torch in one 
hand and a circlet of beads and tinkling hawk-belle 
in the other, he stalks about, shaking his charms. 
After a little while he orders one of the admir- 
ing spectators to lock in the cup previously wrap- 
ped up in the white cloth, and sure enough there 
the soul always is, in the form of a buach of hair 





ofthe family, which seldom happens more than | 
once a year, and among the poor class not so fre- | 


appearance like a miniature human being. This 
is supposed to be thrust into a hole in the top of 
the patient’s head, invisible to all but the learned 
men. He has thus recovered the man’s soul, or, 
as it may be called, the principle of lite that was 
departing from him, 

At the third and last harvest the “soul of the 
rice” is secured. The way of obtaining it varies 
| in different tribes. Sometimes it is performed by 
day, sometimes by night, and the process is this : 
The priest, fixing his eyes on some object visible 
only to him, takes in one hand a bundle of charms, 
and in the other a second bundle, composed of 
pigs’ and bears’ and dogs’ tusks and teeth, and 
large opaque-colored beads; a little gold dust is 
also necessary in this ceremony, during whic! 
he calls aloud for a white cloth. When it is 
brought and spread before him, he waves his 
charms toward the invisible object in the air, and 
then shakes it over the white cloth, into whic}; 
there fall a few grains of rice, which Tapa, in 
reward to their offerings and invocations, sends 
down to them. This is the soul, and it is imme- 
diately wrapped up with great care and laid 
among the offerings around the altar. 

In some tribes it is a far more exciting spectacle, 
especially when done at night. A large shed is 
erected outside the village, and lighted by hug: 
fires inside and out, which cast a ruddy glow over 
the dense mass of palms surrounding the houres, 
while gongs and drums are crashing arourd a 
high and spacious altar near the shed, where a 
number of gayly-dressed men and women ar 
dancing with slow and stately step and solemn 
countenances, some bearing in their hands lighted 
tapers, some brass salvers, on which are offerings 
of rice, and others closely-covered baskets, th¢ 
contents of which are hidden from all but the 
initiated. The corner-posts of the altar are lofty 
bamboos, whose leafy summits are yet green and 
rustle in the wind, and from one of these hangs 
down a long streamer of white cloth. Saddenly el- 
ders and priests rush to it, seize hold ofits extrem- 
ity, and, amid the crashing sound of drums and 
gongs, and the yells of spectators, begin dancing 
and swaying themselves backward and forward, 











and to and fro. An elder springs on the altar and 
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THE CONE AND FOLIAGE OF THE MAMMOTH TREES, CALIFORNIA. 


begins violently to shake the tall bamboos, utter- 
ing as he does so shouts of triumph, which are 
responded to by the swaying bodies of those below, 
and amidall this excitement small stones, bunches 
of hair, and grains of rice fall at the feet of the 

and are carefuliy picked up by watchful 
attendants. The rice is the soulsought for, and the 
ceremony ends by several of the oldest priestesses 
falling, or pretending to fall, to the earth sense- 
less, where, till they recover, their heads are sup- 
ported and their faces fanned by their younger 
sisters. 





THE FIREMAN’S DOG. 


Tae humble faculties of animals are often so 
well exercised as to put to shame the negligence 
of those who are gifted with immortal powers, and 
the many instances of sagacity they have dis- 
played suggest important lessons. A fire com- 
pany in one of our large cities once possessed a 
dog called “‘ Bob,” that in many respects was re- 
markable. When the fire-bell rang the alarm, 
Bob started up promptly and ran befsre the 
engine, barking, to clear the way, and was most 
useful in preventing obstructions and stimulating 
the men by his energy. For years he attendcd 
every fire, and so efficient was the aid he afforded, 
that the firemen had a collar made for him with 
an inscription expressive of his faithfulness. On 
one occasion a fire broke out in a chemical la- 
boratory filled with explosive materials. Un- 
deterred by the noise and smoke, Bob rushed in, 
and finding that every person had escaped, came 
away, bringing a poor cat in his mouth, and 
saving it from a cruel death. 








THE AFFECTION OF THE POLAR 
BEAR FOR ITS YOUNG. 
Tux affection between the parent and young of 





to vulgar eyés, but to the initiated in shape ani 


the Potar Weer is so great that they will sooner die 
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than desert each other in distress. While an 
English frigate, which went out some years ago to 
make discoveries toward the North Pole, was 
locked in the ice, early one morning the man at 
the mast-head gave notice that three bears were 
making their way very fast over the frozen ocean, 
and were directing their course toward the ship. 
They had, no doubt, been invited by the seent of 
some blubber of a sea-horse that the crew had 
killed a few days before, which had been set on 
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fire, and was burning on the ice at the time of 
their approach. They proved to be a she-bear and 
her two cubs, but the cubs were nearly as large as 
the dam. They ran eagerly to the fire, and drew 
out of the flames part of the flesh of the sea-horse 
that remained unconsumed, and ate it voraciously 

The crew from the ship threw great lumps of the 
flesh of the sea-horse, which they had still re- 
maining, upon the ice, These the old bear fetched 
away singly, laid every lump before her cubs as 
she brought it, and, dividing it, gave to each a 
share, reserving but a small portion to herself. 
As she was fetching away the last piece, the sail- 
ors leveled their muskets at the cubs, and shot 
them both dead ; and, in her retreat, they wound- 
ed the dam, but not mortally. The affectionate 
concern expressed by the poor beast in the last 
moments of her expiring young was most touch- 
ing. Though she was herself dreadfully wounded, 
and could-but just crawl to the place where they 
lay, she carried the lump of flesh she had fetched 
away, as she had done others before, tore it in 
pieces, and laid it before them; but, when she 
saw that they refnsed to eat, she laid her paws 
first upon one, then upon the othcr, and endeav- 
ored to raise them up ; all this while it was pitiful 
to hear her moan. When she found that she 
could not stir them, she went off, and, when she 
had got to some distance, looked back, and 
moaned; and, that not availing to entice them 
away, she returned, and, smelling round them, 
began to lick their wounds. She went off a second 
time, as before, and, having crawled a few paces, 
looked behind her, and for some time stood moan- 
ing. But still her cubs not rising to follow her, 
she returned to them again, and, with signs of in- 
expressible fondness, went round them, pawing 
them, and moaning. Finding, at last, that they 
were cold and lifeless, she raised her head toward 
the ship, and uttered a growl of despair, which 
was answered by a volley of musket balls, and she 
fell between her cubs, and died licking their 
wounds, 








GABRIELLE LEE was a young and beautiful girl | 
when the shadow of her long waiting fell upon | 
her. Had she been older, plainer, less prepos- 


sessing, she doubtless might have escaped the 

dreary fate into which she was then led. 
Edward Gray had married in his early youth 

one as beentifal, gay and bright as Gabrielle, and 








Scarcely a yea? 


be hati known a terrible sorrow. 
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was he the happy husband of this lovely young 
creature, and then she faded from his sight. For 
a time the young widower was inconsolable. 
‘Never was sorrow like my sorrow,” was on his 
lips by night and by day. 

Full of this morbid wretchedness, he obstinately 
refused for a long time to admit of consolation. 
But that which the sympathy of his friends failed 
to accomplish was effected by one fleeting ex- 
pression of pensive thought shading a bright 
young face, 

He had seen Gabrielle Lee many times. He 
had known her from the time she was a merry 
little child, sporting the hours away with his 
younger brothers and sisters. He had assented 
to common opinion, and the repeated remark of 
his wife, who loved all .beauty passionately, tha 
“she had become a most lovely girl.” But this 
was merely the external recognition of an in- 
different fact, not the powerful attraction of an 
appreciative heart such as now led him to re-echo 
teelingly the oft-repeated sentiment. 

By-and-by he gaid to himself, “She is as good 
as she is beauticul; she will sympathize with me 
in my grief for my lost Ella.” Then again he 
would say, “‘ She will rep'ace her who has gone 
from me for ever; I shall die if I do not win her.’ 

But it was by slow processes he arrived at these 
conclusions. At first he gazed upon her from 
afar, with a feeling that he wronged the memory 
of the lost even by that involuntary acknowledg- 
ment that there was aught in the world remain- 
ing of brightness and beauty. Then he sometimes 
conversed with her gravely when she came to 
visit his sisters, or when he escorted her home- 
ward if no one else were in the way to perform 
this necessary office, offering his services timidly, 
as if he were almost committing a wrong. 

After a time the younger members of the flock 
were all scattered, and as his widowed mother 
was left quite alone, he joined her, making the 
two households only a less desolate one. Then 
Gabrielle, who had heen his youngest sister’s 
bridesmaid, often came, as she had promised, to 
cheer the loneliness of his“mother. She came 
without timidity, for she had never thought of the 
sorrowful man, whose heart she believed buried 
in the grave of his young wife, as a possible suitor, 
and she came freely and lovingly to render some- 
thing of a daughter’s affection and care to the 
lonely mother whose brood had all flown away and 
left the home-nest desolate. She did not think of 
it, but never had she appeared more interesting— 


this cheerless home, his evenings to Gabrielle. 


A creature not too 
For human nature’s daily 
in the perfection of her womanly lovableness, 
winning and attractive beyond expression to this 
lonely heart-weary man. 

By degrees, meeting her thus in an unobstructed 
intercourse, and constantly made aware of her 
best qualities of mind and heart, and her genuine 
sympathy and tender pity for his sorrows, -he 
came to love her, and desire her for his own, even 
as he once had Ella, and perhaps even more fer- 
vently. 

So one day he astonished, almost grieved her, 
by an avowal of his love. For so reverent was 
this young girl of the sacredness of sorrow she 
had never known, that at first she appeared un- 
affected by human passions and emotions. Cus- 
tom, however, changed her whole feeling. Joy 





succeeded pain, as gratitude did surprise. Ac- 
miration and pity readily gave way to tenderer 
emotions, and but little time elapsed before Ed- 


knowledgment of his superiority in every un- | 
conscious word and act. From that time forth 
the shadows of her fate lay thick around her. 

With acknowledged love came the question of 
marriage. Gabrielle’s timidity pleaded for delay, | 
but Edward’s impatience would not grant the | 
boon. Preparations were’ therefore made, and it 
was intended that the marriage should take place 
in the course of a few months. There was no 
voice against it, but joyful approval by every one, 
for not one of Edward’s friends but had regretted | 
the morbid grief which he had indulged, and 
which seemed to shut him out almost altogether 
from the enjoyments, the duties, and the am- 
bitions of life. But the morbidness which had | 
grown upon him was not quite overcome even by 
the cheering influence of his new love. 

It was at this period that his mother, in her age 
and feebleness, experienced a sudden decay of her 
mental faculties. The first evidence of this was | 
the inexplicable change in her feelings toward 
Gabrielle, whom she had hitherto loved and wel- 
comed as a daughter. 

More than once she had assured Edward that 
his marriage with Gabrielle had her éntire ap- 
proval, and that she was prepared to welcome her 
as a beloved daughter. To the trembling girl she 
had given the same assurance, and the kiss where- 
with she sealed it was as a mother’s, 

But suddenly she took a dislike to Gabrielle that 

soon amounted to positive hatred. Entreaties or 
reasoning could not shake it; it was violent and 
uncontrolled ; so much so, that if even eafe from 
personal injury, Gabrielle was by no means safe 
from the sharp abuse of words. Vain were all 
their endeavors to palliate this harsh fact. Ed- 
ward was bound by every tie of honor as well as of 
filial love to remain with his mother till her death 
should free him from the charge voluntarily un- 
dertaken. She was not so changed in other points 
as to be deemed by any one insane. There was a 
general feebleness of all her mental manifestations 
and emotions, with which this one rabid hate 
stood out in strong and terrible contrast. 
There seemed no alternative but to wait until 
the perturbed spirit gained its release before the 
marriage took place. For evidently Gabrielle 
could not, however willing, share the charge of 
his parent with her betrothed husband, while at 
the same time neither her high principles, nor his 
sense of right and duty, would allow him to dele- 
gate it to other hanis. And so commenced the 
long and dreary years of wai‘ing. 

Year after year the same routine went on. 
Edward’s days were given to business and to 


At home she waited for him at nightfall, and 
through rain, or under the shine of stars, or the 
radiance of the moon, he took his way thither- 





ward Gray knew that his love was fully returned, | 
accompanied by the delicate flattery of the ac- | 





ward, with a punctuality that only love could have 


made an unvarying habit. And the years, with 
their quiet routine that marked no startling 
event, were yet not without the wondrous miracle 
of change which goes on forever. 

To Edward they brought mature manhood, then 
gray hairs, of form, and the rubicund face, 
which often signify that the fullness of one’s years 
has been reached, and that their decline hashardly 
commenced. A more settled gravity, an added 
stateliness, pervaded his demeanor. The impa- 
tience of youth was no longer his, but disappoint- 
ment had seured the sweetness of his temper, and 
embittered his judgment of his kind. He had 
suffered much, and even his best joy had been 
tinged with the dark shade of sorrow. He bore 
this trial less patiently than any other. He was 
happy in Gabrielle’s love ; but, manlike, he want- 
ed her in his home, to be the daily, hourly com- 





THE FIREMAN’'S DOG “‘ BoB,” 


pensation for his former griefs, the sharer of hix 
present, and the soother of his past cares, which 
memory so often brought before him. 

He did not see how the years, with their silent 
fingers, had changed Gabrielle—how they had 
robbed her of her bloom, and the light and joy- 
ous brightness which had been one great element 
of her beauty. To him she was perennially lovely, 
this angel of his life. For him she could never 
grow old, nor fade. The image of the lovely 
young girl who had first pitied, then loved him, 
was never to be erased from his heart. Well for 
Gabrielle that to him she was still charming, for 
in other eyes all in her exterior that made her at- 
tractive had long passed away. 

The peachen bloom of her cheek, and the rosy 
sweetness of her mouth, the tender brightness of 
her eye, the soft whiteness of her brow, her 
abundant glossy locks, and the exquisite contour 
of her figure—where were they ? 

Edward did not miss them; but others did. 
They saw that the check was ashen and hollow; 
that lines of pain were drawn around her mouth ; 
that her eyes were dim as if with unshed tears ; 
her brow sallow and wrinkled ; her hair thin, with 
many a bright line threading its darkness; and 


her form stooping as beneath the burden of her. 


sorrows, and its roundness displaced by an angu- 
lar attenuation. 

While this dreary waiting went on, her young 
companions, one by one, deserted her. The young 





THE AFFECTION OF THE POLAR BEAR FOR ITS YOUNG. 
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girls she had played with were now bustling ma- 
trons, mothers of boisterous boys, and giris fast 
growing up to fill the places they once occupied. 
Her ancient beaux were now grave and anxious 
men Of business, plodding on in humdrum fashion, 
cr weighed down with care, or the demands of an 
exo1 bitant ambition. 

She stood alone—neither matron nor girl. The 
elders had their own cares and hopes for thought 
and interest ; the young almost despised the old 
woman, whom they sneeringly named “ old maid,” 
as if it were an epithet of opprobrium that 
trenched not ov actual wrong-doing. 

Hers was, indeed, an anomalous position. Her 
father’s home still sheltered her, but the bustling 
wife of a brother was now its actua! mistress ; 
ene and her little brood filling the wide chambers, 
and often impatient of her as an inmate who had 
overstaid her welcome. 

But that she could never be unwelcome to her 
parents, who had been the joy and comfort of 
their declining years, she had indeed, been most 
unbappy under the new reign which had super- 
seded that of her girlhood; and sometimes her 
longing for the safe shelter of a husband’s heart 
and home became @most greater than she could 
bear, But through all these years there was no 
waning of her steadfast love, 

Edward saw little of this, To him she uttered 
neither complaint nor longing. Only once, dur- 
ing an illness of her mother, and when grief had 
made her father’s feeblenees more apparent, she 
had said, wit the weary sigh that had become | 
habitual to her when alone, but was always re- 
preseed in Edward’s presence : 

** When my parents die I shall be homeless.” 

Edward was struck with the depression and 
weariness of her tone, and for the first time in all 
these years the thought rushed across his mind 
that he had done her an injustice as well as him- 
self, and that she, too, had suffered, but more 
patiently chap he had done. 

He clasped her to his heart, and soothed her 
with tenderest words and caresses, till she g ew 
calm and happy ; and not till he was alone .-- 
neath the stars, walking homeward, did he let h. 
own sorrows rise uppermost. 

“She has a home, at any rate, while her parents 
live,” he said to himself, “ and that is more than 
I have had ali these years. My mother grows 
feeble ; perhaps, as she notices so little, I might 
bring Gabrielle home now, and make the old place 
cheerful.” 

And then he went on thinking of the lonely 
hearth beside which he would sit to-night, and 
wondering when it would brighten for him. And 
meanwhile Gabrielle had retired to her watch be- 
side her mother's sick bed, with a warmth at her 
heart not oftea felt there. For the tender words, 
and the loving caresses of that night had been 
unfrequent of late, as Edward, like an old-time 
husband, forgot that even the truest love needs 
constantly-renewed assnrances, 

This long and patient love had its reward at last, 
after many weary years ; but its freshness and its 
beauty had long departed. It bloomed upon the 
long desolate hearth, but—like an autumn blos- 
gom—if gorgeous in tint, destitute of the fra- 
grance of the flowcrs of spring. 








A GOOD THING. 


“A porutar clergyman of this eity (says a 
Rochest:r pajer) has lately ceased to be a housekeeper, 
rented his residence, and gone elsewhere, The party who 
succeeded to the occupancy has been greatly annoyed 
by the dai'y calla ot those who came for assistance in 
variety of forms. He nas at length resorted to a novel 
expedi: nt which has served, perhaps, a doule purpusé; 
viz.: first, to relieve him from bores; second, to let 
the see themselves as others see them. And 
we may add that he has given.the public an insight into 
what a popular clergyman has to endure. He posted 
upon his front door a card, upon which the following 
was writ‘en in a hand as plain as the talk itself. The 
copy which we produce was obtained without the know- 
ledge of the writer thereof : 
TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN! 


ers, 
society agents, rebels or aboii b 
wie tetas’ tn asigt ‘boring towns and cities have told 
them to be sure and call here. 





Iso ts 
qwiew, M. Francois Cabasson, of = _— 
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2.neratns for disintegrating, as perfectly y 
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2." eapeble of producing paper, and especially 
green weed, a portion of the filaments o: which 
eapable vi producing fabrics, and 
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COURACE CF A CAME HEN. 


Tue self-reliance of game fowl, and the 
dauntless valor exhibi'ed by a game hen in defense of 
het brood, are so vividly described by the well-known 
poultry judge, Mr. Edward Hewitt, in the last number 
of the *‘ Poultry Book,” that we feel sure our subscrib- 
ere will have as much pleasure in reading as we have in 
reproducing tne description: 


’ 

“Net a doubt presents itself to my own mind that, 
viewed exclusive y for their actual merits, unencum- 
bered by the caprice of poultry farhion or individual 
pred idice, game iowls are undoubtedly the most strik- 

wily beautiful of any among the very numerous varie- 
ties of domestic poultry. Among any of the truly bred 
fowls of this variety, the superiority of gait and general | 
contour strikes the eye of parties even the most in- | 
different ard uninterested; and from this cause I have | 
almost universally noticed that th« avenues appropriated 
to the game at our poultry shows are those most com- | 
monly thronged by visiiors. This fully p: oves how | 
much &@ good display in thes classes teuds to the pe- 
cuniary success of such meetings. In s.tuations where 
a free, unlimited ay can be tolerated, there is nota 
doubt that game fowls will take care of themselves and 
their progeny more successfully than any othr kind of 
poultry. Accidents of any kind where thse a@vintages 
exist v: rarely occur; as of all poultry, none are more 
vigilant avoiding dangers, nor, again, so capable of 
repelling aggression; and many are the instances that 
recall themse!ves to my memory of cases in which 
powerful adversaries hive found a reireat suddenly 
forced upon them; or, if persisiing in their attacks, 
have at len..th been laid prostrate and powerless in the 
field despite of the superior strength that was relied on | 
for insuring a very different issue. { will simply refer 
to such an incident where prowess alon~ curried the 
day, and also where the odds were vastly in favor of the 
assailant. 

“It wag not a casual occurrence, but premeditated 
by a couple of friends of mine, not only as a test of te 
dauntiess valor of a game hen, but to teach a useful and 
admonitory lesson to an intruder, whose fondness for 
chickens had added a somewhat extravagant item to the | 
losses of a notorious poultry amateur, and that, too, 
among chickens of high merit and cons'cerable pe- 
cuniary value. 

“Tt seems a large cat had for many weeks been mak- 
ing daily incursions, and had succeeded in not only 
taking a chicken at every vist, but had likewise very 
se.iously maltreated the old hens on three ciffexent 
occasions. They were Cochins, and had become so 
alarmed at the frequent repet.tions of these inroads as to 
scarcely make any attempt at protection for their chick- | 
ens; and consequently the cat lad increased in auda- 
city daily. It was under th se depre: sing circumstances 
thata amateur volunteered ‘acertain cure,’ if 
he were a.lowed unrestrained liberty as to the means 
adopted; a proviso most cheerfully permitted. Having 
cooped up all the chickens, and parent birds also, ot 
the fowls that usually had sole posse-sio: of the yard, 
he uced a most beautiful game hen and chickens, 
the latter not more than three or four days old; the 
ben armed with a pair of stee! rs, eomewhat 
for the purpose tatonded; and being natural 7 serurred 

@ purpose ; an g na’ ly a 
od. e lot 
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oa, so that the canetnn at Gogeat ae of FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 

@ may serve equally for e others. ra 7 

probably, been at first rents or chasms produced by | ,, SOMEBODY, describing the absurd appearance 
the general upheaving of the island, their length is he hate bole intbis pocket end was trying to shakes 
om totes GA tee ane calles cae shilling down the leg of his trowse:s.” bd 

em being scarcely two miles wide, yet ex 5 

twenty-five or even thirty, into the country, and con- Paces orm the | caren | part of the voy- 
tinued stil further by narrow vales, down which the Glioweecee. taking in ballast; hence so many 


mountain rivers find their way to the sea. Lofty ‘ 
ridg-s, running out ito the ocean, and ending in pre-| “ No man can do anything against his will,” 
cipitous headlands, separate them from each other. In we metaphysician. — 
the neighborhood of the Rode and Beru Fiords these | , o\Csitl,” sud Pat, “I bad s brother went to prison 
ca sirune sSessette Set SEES ores | A nuseman pepe 

5 4 + 66 ; ; 
height on other parts of the coast is only about the 4, sieoute 5 open Se ee that 
halt of that now specified. So sudden is the rise of strings, The } a ot thst part is @ lyre.” 4 
these ry a ween 4 A me 7 of 
precipices 1,000 teet n m the top of w! a e MAN being asked ca i : 
may be cast into the sea. The fords are thus shutin death, snoveredlaah. ot the hoped wernt 
on both sides b dicular walls of rock outdoor assem’ of le, who were listening to his 
up to a tremendous height, whose summits are cloth remarks with the lerest, a portion ot the plat. 
with eternal snows, or vailed in dark clouds, form on which he was standing gave way ben-ath him, 
such 


All around seems dead, no trace of hfe is visible. hb 
M nand ail that he produecs vanish amidst the mightier Veet ee 


works of nature. oods and the higher classes of the 
vegetable creation are entirely wanting, and the naked Love is as necessary to a woman's heart as 
rocks are too steep for even the hardy birch or stunted g» fashionable bonnet *0 Ler head. Indeéd, we think 
willow to fix their roots, No sound is heard save the rather mire so; for nothing less than a large measure 
blows dashing on the craggy shore, no motion seen of IBve will content her; whereas the recent ion has 
but the cataract rushing down the rugged cliffs. Such shown that she can be satisfied with a very little 
is the g-peral appearance of these fiords, and the re bonnet. 

ulsive aspect they present; yet there does the Ice- 
ander choose his dwelling, unappalled by the 
which threaten every moment to crush him by th tender ?—Matri-mony. 
fall. The island is nowh-re thickly peopled, but these P . 
firths and their connected valleys are more go than any War are the arrows of Cupid like a man in 
other portion. Here grassy meadows are found inthe an ague-fit ?—Because they are all in a quiver. 
im medi.te vicinity of the sea; and here, therefore, the “T * a 
natives can employ in conjunction both those sources can’t find bread for my family,” said a 
of guin which alone the severe climate leaves open to lazy fellow, in company. 
them. On their shores are the finest pastures for the , “ NorI,” replied an industrious miller; “I am obliged 
cattto, whilst their waters are a favorite retreat ofthe 0 work for it.” 
cod, the most esteemed of the fish caught on the coast. / rire tact case of indolence is related in one 


of our exchanges. It is that of a man named John 
Hole, who was so lazy that in writing his name, he sim- 


ply used the letter J, and ther punched a hole through 





Waar kind of money is everywhere legally 





LIONS AND THEIR VOICE. 


Lions appear to attack game by seizing the — J ; 
flank near the hind leg, or the throat below the jaw—' A maw had a sign up—‘‘ Cheap ladies’ shoes 
points which instinct seems quickly to teach dogs of al} for sale here?” He found that not a woman entered 
kinds to assuil, when in his shop. No wonder; the ladies don’t like to be called 

pursuit of the largeranimals. | cheap they want to be called dear, 

Dr. Livingstone, while bearing witness to the enor- 7 c . 
mous strength of the lion, truly wonderful when com-| Way are jokes like nuts? 
pared with his size, remarked, however, that all the 4ryer they are the better they crack. 
feats of strength, such as carrying off cattle, that have = Why is a piece of sterile ground like a cer- 
Sameer his ee had we wh an by | tain toilet article? Because it’s soil (bear’s oil). 
drag or trailing e carcass along groub ° ° . P 

The He ae ot Hons never devouring save when | _, ¥2Y is  dairy-maid naturally the happiest 
killed by themselves are unfounded, We have seen a Women? Because she always has her own whey. 
fmity of lions (they often hunt in families) in the | “Tuer, John, that’s twice you have come 
hounds By pe A qasueee ae aden which home and forgotien that lard ?” 

ed of paardsik (pleuroneumonia) a few days pre-— ea ae, S was 80 greasy that it slipped my 


Because the 





hen, they were easily and firmly attach 
be freed in 


» With stealihy Py’ was soon seen| A pomt where ima tion has t wonders is 
crouching along a wall about © feet high; the hen in the matter of the lion’s voice. This has been 
unfortunately at this moment hid flown into the body also demolished by Dr. Livi “To talk of the 


of a covered cart, that prevented any possibility of her majestic voice of the lion,” he writes, “is merely so 
seeing the threatened ger. A spring tbe top much majestic twaddle. I have never found any one 
of the wall—or rather gliding down it some few feet, who could fairly ih between the roar of the 
and then darting, as it wer-, from it midway—placed | lion and that of the ostrich, although the former ap- 
puss in possess on of the nearest chicken, and all the to proceed more from the chest. To this ao 
spectators thought certainly that one youn’ster was he adds, ‘‘{ am unable to distinguish one from 
irretriev .bly forfeited to the t; but the idea other, except by kn 
was er Oneous; with a shriek the hen flew headlong at and the latter by Sag 

the enemy of her brood. Puss seemed but little con- Jules Gerard is, however, more enthusiastic in his 
cerned at her fury, as the impunity with which she had appreciation of the voca] powers of his 
faced other hens seemed rather to inspire her with con- remarks that the sound of a lion’s v. 


oice, league om 

4 

fidence, almost amounting to »mperturbabiility. | appears to an inexperienced observer as if close at hand; 
“ Perceiving tracked 


-drawn breathings at the window 
ly the lookers-on speculat d as to the 
event. The + heavy, domesticated 
dames—hbad slow in their motions, and 


always 
efforts were easily avoid:d. Not so now; a blow A NOVEL ART UNION. 
the eye follow, and a scr:am most dis- 


similar to the noise from an feline, gave ev.dence THE great Chicago scheme for the disposal 
the contest was not so very uncqual as it appeared to | Of the Crosby Opera House, has at last fairy been 
be. Two or three other blows, in the most rapid suc- | brought before the public. Its mammoth proportions, 

possible, made retreat +vidently the only way | we may pres=.me, ren its earlier movements diffi- 


that remained to the cat of making the best of an wn- | cuit, but now that it is fairly in motion, its pace to 
; seized the chicken with her | Completion of the giguutic embodied in it 


speculation 
mouth and sprang with it upon the wall. Neverthe- | Will be more thanrapid. Forit is a gigantic speculation, 
less, bravery carmed the day—the hen proveu close to | even in these days of speculative enterprise, to raise a 
her heels, and another doube rap brought both an- | sum of money of more than one million of dollars in 


a . ——— can te el _ ~ about three months. The inducements offered are, 
outlet, and th: 
roll, which 

ere 








e hen quickly commenced her niuster- | »0wever, enormous. The shares are simply $5 each, 
Which embraced the whole of her progeny, and | yet each share entitles the holder at the very instant he 
none wi injur:d, the hen herself escaping liera'ly | purchases it to an engraving ot its full value, or that of 
without a scratch; although her artificial he ps were | the several shares he may purchase. The choice of the 


besmeared with gore—as was the scene of this extra- | onurazings which have been purchased by the Crosby 
eneounter. aay Pee gy AH Opera House Art Association is very large, the “ M rey’s 


di 
ing placed at the yard, the hen, f-om all eee es ho wd Seeds ofan ane ie and | : 
om yard, the hen, from ose Coun e of m: e (an an ‘% isi ildi 
oa d being anaes Gein Goauaenee Daulleae GE ne | quemmek of te eamiaioe which it is so difficul . Waar is it that has two buildings, two trees, 


chickens equally noisy. conv. y an idea to the fireside traveler, two animals, and two fish? The human body—viz., 


two temples, two palms, two calves, and two soles. 


Dr. Ciarke was a man of genuine piety, but 
much opposed to the n zeal that seeketh “to be 
known of men.” A young divine,who was much given 
to enthusiastic cant, one day said to him : 

“Do you suppose you huve any real religion ?”" 

*“ None to speak of,”” was the excellent reply. 


A Paystcray, in speaking of the frail consti- 
tions of of the pr t day, remarked that we 
ought to take great care of our grandmothers, for we 
shuuld never get any more. 


oe ” said young Hopeful at the breakfast 
oom et amen iA Miser, is bot a wld Aebey a 


**Caw you do allsorts of casting here?” said 
8 solemn-looking chap at the iron works the other day. 
“ Yes,” said Frank, to take his order; “ all 


“Well, then,” returned the solemn inquirer, “I 
would like to have you cast a shadow.” 
He was cast out. 


Sueepy on wor fixzery. — ‘I declare, 
mother,” said a pretty little girl, in a pettish little way, 
“*tis too bad, mother! You always send me to bed 
when I am not sleepy, and you always make me get up 
when I am sleepy.” 


Tae Uncertain Quvawrrry. —- ‘‘I always 
think,” said a reverend guest, “ that a certain quantity 
of wine does a man no harm after a good dinner.” 

“ Oh, uo, sir,” lied his host, ‘it is the uncertain 
quantity that does the mischiet.”’” 


Bonz Fever.—A Central America corre- 
spondert gives an expressive ide: of the delights of the 
bone fever, which prevails in that latitude, whep he 
says that often, when first attacked, did he lie in his 
berth, “and revel in Ipxurious reco!lections of the 
happy days when he was only sea-sick !’) 





stil oan by aggressor, Lut always irom afar | Dream,” by Huntington, and a splendid c' Tue sieve through which the man strained 
a & a an =o game hen has | from Cropsey’s Autumnal picture beirg among the | ¢Very nerve is for sale at less than first cost. 
been : the cure was a certain one. on the books of th- society. Next come the — 








CHINESE JUCGLING, 


Wan walking on the banks of the river 
this afternoon, near the junction with the Grand Canal, 


examined cne of them, and found it to be an ordinary 
sharp-pointed needle. Having done this, he placed 
them, one after another, between his lips, and sucked 
them slowly into his mouth, and, to all appearance, 
em. He one as apy ~~ with 
his mouth open, and wed the ‘0 look into it; 
but nothing was to be seen of needles. He then | 
took a crystal ball, about the size of a walnut, and, | 





placing it between his vecth, drew it inté his mouth, | ® 


and, to all « , swallowed it, as he opened his | 

south end it wae not visible, He then made ap effort, 

as if bringing it up ee Se pone 6 
seve’ 


end ont by bi i 
one and brought out by his mouth, 
y ving and forward by the two ends, the 
oe “ out of his nostril, the other out of his 
mouth; he then pulled the ot, Rg altogether, intro- 
duced it again into his vostri! by suuffing it in, and 
seemed to swallow the whole piece of string. He again 
swallowed the glass ball, <jected it, and immediately 
afterward drew the thread out of bis mouth w.th al) the 
needies strung upon it. This ‘s really » very clever 
trick, showing wonderful powers of stowi things 
the month—the more su, as he was talking the 
me. A vreat amount of skill ip exhibited, and 
no small of risk moet be run in performiug this 
trick, as Mr. Lockhart mentions a case that occurred at 
Sianghai, where pA y Sel, signee. ee 
into mouth, eaded, © , and | 
see ee aupacted tu the back part of the direst, and 


=8 








THE SCENERY OF ICELAND. 


Tur fiords, which, bursting through the 
rocky barrier that guards the coast, run far up into the 
interior, constitute a most characteristic feature of Ice- 








landic scevery, They have all » great similarity of 





Fry's Patent Flasks are really quite 

pal a a treasure; they are the ron IO age be ope get ase 

entitkd * repair, being capped on a ple w preven e 

- ss we asatee, ye contents from corrod ng or loosening the top, which is 
‘An 





the case with others, thus leading tolvakage, etc. They 
are also the manufacturers of their famous dressing- 
case, which is invaluable in traveling. Warerooms, 134 
Wildam street, N. Y. 
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Martin Luther once thought he saw 
the devil in his chamber, and threw an inkstand at his 
head. Had they had in those days AYER’S PILLS to 
exorcise all the devils that come from a disordered 
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Rezics or A Promy Race mm Tennesser.— aR 
Gen. Milroy (says the Nashville Press), who has been ‘Afternoon at 2; 
spending much time in Smith County, in attending to itne. J. 

a replete. with 





mining and of] operations, says that while Comic 

Watertown afew dase since, he Gaw some Femarkable | HILL, replete = - 
graves, which hed brew Sleclosed by the washing of « — a aS ae 
atts ei oan pe ney LINA TWINS, i bly joined, yet grec ful in move- 
graves were about eighioen ineuey ta ngit eR were ment, ving ONANG-OUFANG {com BOUNEO; Master 
the surface, in which were four undressed.sisbeot Alley Turuer, Infant Driver; ei warie: Ginas 
rock, one in tae bottom of the pit, one on each side and ee ee Sean 196 4 04 me 
cncen op. Rana oe Australien Birds; nen Riccimems ef Sative rae 
= ay An very Metimatiee. teat sound in ‘The African Vuliure; The Adjutant; Gold and filver 
those of an adult, Evrthen crocks were found Pheasants; — —— ne ne 
skeletons. Gen. Milroy could find nothing Crowned Cranes = orned Geecy Panis, 


3 


Hl 





these lilfputian graves in conversation with the abaus *s ia, 100,000 BS 

inbubitant of the viciuity exoeptthat there were alarge O7#2¢ 2 Sustons 

pon ey similar po B haps thoamade, wear | 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 
a buria 


Statesville, in the same county, 
at the mouth of SS eitetee’ near this city. 
were exomined abou -two years ago, and 
cached a good deal of comment. These diminutive CHEAPES 
human skeletons seem to have belonged to an extinct | $23 and $30. Price of an Office, wito Press, $15, $ 
pigmy race. Gen. Milroy has deporited some of the $48, and $71. Send for « Circular to th 
bones in the State Library. COMPANY, 23 Water street, Boston, 


Zivery Man his Own Printer. 
T AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 





























Avavsr 4, 1866.] 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





$19 








FELLOW’S ORIGINAL 


WORM LOZENGES. 


We can with confidence point to FELLOW’S WORM 
LOZENGES as the most perfect remedy for those 
troublesome pests, Intestins) Worms. 

After years of careful experiment, success has crowned 
our efforts, and we now offer to the world a confection 
without s single fault, being safe, convenient, effectual 
and pleasant. No injurious result can occur, let them 
be used in whatever quantity. Not a particle of calo- 
mel enters their composition. They may be used with- 
out further preparation, and at any time. Children 
will eagerly devour all you giv them, and ask for more. 
They never fail in expelling Worms from their dwell- 
ing-place, and they wil) always strengthen the weak 
and emaciated, even when he is not afflicted with 
worms. | 

Price 25 cents per box; five for $1. A liberal dis- 
count to the trade. 

In New Brunswick (British Provinces), where these 
Lozenges were first introduced, and their great value 
as a Worm Specific discovered, there has been over one 
hundred gross a year used. Hereafter they will be 
manufactured at the New England Botanic Depot, 
Boston, Mass., under the supervision of the Proprietor, 

666-78 GEO. W. SWETT, M.D. 


Holloway's Pills.—Chol ra or griping of the 
bowe.s.—Laudanum may lull the pain bur not destroy it. 
Mo-phine steeps the se:1ses in artificial sleep, without 
refreshing the invalid. HOLLOWAY’S PILLS not only 
procure the same results w.thout the baneful effects, but 
so entirely extinguish the elements of the disease as to 
promote s speedy cure without danger of re.apse. 


er cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
ecna cles, everywhere needed aud sell at sizht. 
All sent, with particulars, free, ny mail, tor 35 cents. 
Address E. H. MAKTIN, Hinsdale, N, H, 
200 our IMPROVED STENCIL DIES, by 
lad es and geutlemen. Send for our as 
and. Ad 


talogue, containing samples 
He M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro’, 


Agents Wanted.—$2,000 a yoar and 
exp uses to male or female Agents, to introiuce a new 
anu useful invention absolutely needed in every house- 
hold. Agents pre‘erring to work on commission can 
earn from $20 to $50 per day. For purticulars, address 
W. G. WILSON, C.eveland, Ohio. 665-8 


T YT .—Au- 
BesY2.=. Flax- 
en, and Silken CURLS 
roduced by the use of 
fessor De Brevx's 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 
One application warrant- 
ed to curl the most 
straight and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy 
ringlets or heavy, massive curls, Has been used by 
the fashion bles of Paris and London with the most 
saan results. Does no injury tothe hair. Price, 
mail, sealed and postpaid, $1. co carculare 
mailed tree. Address BERGER, SHUTTS & CO., 
Chemists .283 River Street, Troy, Nn Y., sole Agents 
the United States. 556-68 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit, It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 











a Month is be made with 




















kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all | 


kinds of Onzuents and Curling Fiuids; Gamo! Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
rtunce to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
i &c., &c. Sent, secure y sea.eij, for 25 cents. Ad- 
0. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 





Permanent and Wid read Success 
is the best eviuence uf the goodness of BRANDRiTH’S 
PILLS. They shonid be in every fi mily, ready for use 
on the first symptoms of disease occurring. This 
method will often save life. Remember, the Cholera 
must be treated as a poison, and your safely demands 
that it should be got rid of without delay. Colds, 
Rbheumadsm, asthma, pleurisy, diarrhea, colics—in 
fact, all sickness is the consequence o/ active impurities 
in the blood. These being removed, the health is re- 
jonas. Ge eS 

w 8. sis. 
— Fee DRANDRETH. 





600 Phot ographs of the most Promi- 
. NENT PERSUN THE AGE, fa, F. Actors, 
* Actresses, ers, a Navy, 


Sta.esmnen, Saeae Arts.s, Clergy 
seat pat-pad, Pag Ty 
Nassau street, New York. tf 


The Tucker Manufacturing Company 





AND 
SWING CRADLES, 





of new and elegant designs, beautiiully finished in 
Bronse and Bronse and Gut. . eee a 
great care, and ure pronounced superior to anything 



































TUCKER’ SPATUENTISPRING BED, 


. It possesses all 
luxurious Spring bed. =< ee ae 
a su lied with Illustrated Catalogue and 

Price on applicat on at 
59 John Street, New York; or 
€66-9 


116, 117 and 119 Court Str «t, Boston. 
FRED TO SBVERYBODY.—A Sample 





and C. ts ot Articles every one wants sent fo any 
addr: ss. ts Wauted by P. esau 
Broadway, x. 





JUMPEBR.—A new invention, 

$8. Coldwell’s Patent received Silver Medal at 

iow York State Fair. Also Baby Tenders, Children’s 

Carriages, Swings, Hobbies, Invalid Chairs, etc. Send 

for circular to m 1. se 

LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, N. ¥. 
166-7300" 


INVEST ONLY 


FOR THE BENEFIT 


PORTLAND SUFFERERS. 


ONE DOLLAR 


OF THE 





ADMISSION TICKETS, 


NEW YORK CHARITABLE CIFT CONCERT. 


Cooper Institue, New York, 
MONDAY BPVENING, SEPTEMBER 24,iscce: 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


150,000 Tickets and 150,000 Gifts, being one to each Purchsaer of a Ticket- 
The Gifts will be distributed by a Committee chosen by the audience, in such lawful manner as the Ticket 





Reliable Agents wanted in every town. Address 





holders may decide. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The net proceeds will be devoted to the relief of the Portland Sufferers, and distri- 
buted by the Mayor of Portland. 
apeneee List of Presents: 
; Secu, in Greenbacks ............. b96600000 600008 600s doseddeebees Ge 5bedeesten vnnesdbs ar 
1 “  Homse and Lot in City of New York................. 25 CREAM eon > 5,000 
1 sand Lot in ls '0660666060¢sces0enqeseedoule 9 0s0e ce cccccccccccscoecece 2,500 
1 as MM caccesccccces cccccccscocceses esses Pagnss éocnss oseseees reeset 1,000 
1 « § 65 ii 6knk 560605 00 66b0 uu segnsesetegoodeses~000eeeesctedkied 500 
3 Prese Gold Watches, SD GIUM  cndnssccnncdcceeneds cocsecoccecccssoevebedde 750 
60 ss First-Class Se’ MERGEOD, GLSD GRE 0 00e ccccsccccvcssoccecccccens jeveeaadins 5,000 
1 e Spk ndid Oil Painting of General Grant. ...........ccsccccccccccccccsecscecceece 250 
40 ee Beautiful Oe, OP GRIM. cocescdabccgscaneklisoeiceceeeseseseesoensees 1,000 
The balance to consist of the following: Diamond Rincs and Breast-Pins, Hats, 
Ladies’ Work-Boxes, Writing-Cases, Kid Gloves, Silver Tea Sets, Music-Boxes, Splendid Gold 
Pens and Penc ls, Photograph Albums, Musical Instruments, Parlor, Furniture, American 
Emblem Cards fur Parlor Amusement, Engravings, and Card Photographs of distinguished 
Personages, 6x., 29,000 
Club Rates. 
sf Tuteatp to cao odtoens. « ea eticanade +64 B saint to eno ohtnens. edduedusatead a5 Se . 
20 “ “ cognduecoaannanlaa > “ 
80 Te, TF eer ee 26 
Gitees Stine ter getuen sail. Moily can be sent 


HITCHCOCH, WALHEER & CO., 


76 Nassau Street, New York. 





Harper & Bros., New York. 

Johnson, Fry & Co., New York. 
Cutter, Tower & Co., New York. 
Berlin & Jones, New York. 

John W. Pittock, Esq., P.ttsburg, Pa. 


H Miner, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa. 
‘ord & Baldwin, me zo, UL 
ells & Co., Cincinna 

. R. Hawley & Co., cin: innati. 
J. Levy & Co., Cincinnati. 


ue 
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FIRST PREMIOM. 
IMPROVED 


$9 wAOHIN MACHINE ! $9 





THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTRE MPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, 1862; & ment patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FA GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 


Crimptne attachment ; 


with ‘extraordinary rapidity, making - oo. | 
wil ex rapidity, 16 stitches to 
each <a the wheel. | Gather, Hem, 


Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths,  -4 ; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE yeaRs. It has taken the Premroms at 
New York and other State Fares, and received the 
Fuut Approval of Au the principal Journals, and of 
those who have us—Ep THem. The onty Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 
“ This beautiful Machine stitches - the rate of several 
yards per minute.”"—Frank Leslie’ 
“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”—N. ¥. Independent. 


“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
wry makes the stitch exactly like hand ee sewing.” — 


a complet, to a part of the 
country per Exp sa packed th printed in- 
structions on receipt an sate delivery ruaren 

teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to = neatly, cheaply and ex- 
ap y. Circular sen Sheets of Cuts, 

10 cts. ADAMS PuESS Ox COMPANY, 26 Ann atreet, 
New York. 





= Something Now. “@ 





For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. 8. nd stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 
100 phs of Union Generals sent post- 
ttl 50 p way g tt Rebei Officers for 
cents; 1 { Female Beauties for 26 | 


—, 100 hs of At. for 256 cents. Address 


YMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 

examine, an ey men a needed by everybody. 
pb my Ama Ty, 199 Oeti ee 
oe me v $6, by R. L. OLOOTE, 170 Ohathons uare, 
ew York. - 








BVERYBODY's FRIEND 
Contains the Lady's Guide to Beauty; Parior Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor ; How to Make all kinds of 

without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Cur! 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 centa. 


Short-Hand Without a Hoster, by which 
the nature of taking down Sermons Lectures, Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty- 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents, 


Joe Miller rT Jre—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Pans, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents. 


Ventriloquism Made Basy, ana th 
Rosen e Second 
ht Mystery, as practiced by Ropert HELLER and 
fully explained. Price 15 cents. 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, 
ED Ce pe, by nd aa 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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“ Psychomancy.”—How either sex may 
teocknete and g.in tue love, confidence, affection and 


possess, secur) 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free vy mail, fos | S| 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of 
sexrs—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
sireedy sold. Address 


edition; over 100,000 copies 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Pui 





ers, Pniladelphia, 





| elegant 


pee PAN $la 


WW BIskER and 
M Re Ts 


forced to grow upon the 
smoothes: face in from 
three to five weks by 

DR. SEVIGNE’S 
RESTAURATEUR OA- 
PILLAIRE, the most 
wonderful discovery in 
modern scivnce, acting 








$10. GOLD & SILVER WATCHES. $15 
Selling off at wholesal etiestng 0 suse anne Se 
everyone to obtain & 0d Mnekepe very low rates. 


HASEINS & CO., 
36 Beekman 


tf Beekman Street, N. Y¥. 


Postponement. 





UNION NATIONAL GIFT CONCERT, 


TO BE GIVEN AT 


SMITH & NIXON’S HALL, 
CHICAGO, 
August 30th, 1866. 


Tickets in any of 


Pereons contemplating rae | 
do well to examine 


the many enterprises of the sind, wii 
the following: 


$50,COO in Real Estate, 
comprising 206 Lots, pleasautly situated in the city. 


$30,000 in GREENBACKES! 
Five $10,000 Prizes: 
Ten 5,006 Prizes. 
Five 2,000 Prizes. 


Three large Farms, Valued at $22,200. 
50 PIANOS, $800 KAUI 
200 SEWING MACHINES, EACH $100. 
1,000 SILK DRESS PATTERNS, EACH $66. 
98,729 OTHER PRIZES. 
All for $leach. For further particulars send for cir. 
cular. BRYAN, ROSBKOOK & CO., 


00 Madison street, Chicago. 
Post Office Drawer 59: a1 


Re The Proprietors will donate to the Home of the 
Friend!ess, Chicago, $3,000. There will be $3,000 re- 
served from the person receiving the $60,000 Gift, 
which wili be donated to the poor through the Young 
Mei’s Christian Association; and from the 


person re- 
| ceiving the $30,000 Gift will be reserved $2,000, which 


will be dunated to the Soldie:s’ Home, Chicago; and 
also from the persons receiving the $10,(0) Gift< in 
Greenbacks will be reserved $500, making $2,600, which 
will be donated to the different Orphan Asylums in the 
city of Chicago. 

A perfect title ,will be given to all of the above Real 
Estate. 

N.B.—The Drawing will positively take place at the 


| above dats, 


upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous 


manner, It has been used by the é/ite of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success Nwmes 
ot all purchasers will be regisiered, and if en- 
od Ley is not given in every instance, the 
will be cheerfully refunded, Price by mail, 
Descriptive circulars: and 
ddress BERGER, SHUTTS 
& CO., Chemists, 285 River Street, Troy, N. Y., sole 
Agents ‘tor the United States. 556-68 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
OMclal Deewing of 20th May 1866, 


089. .......--UPOW...... +++ $100,000 

Ne. 77208. eoeeseses a eeccescecs 50,000 

© NO. 12056. ..cccccce % sccccccees 000 
No. 17327......006  scccccccce 10,000 

No. 6115....... 6 scccccsece 5,000 

No. 22989.......... H cccccccece 5,000 


22989 
Being the ape rep rizes. 
Prizes in gold, Jotsemation furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
ver. 


TAYLOR & CO,, Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y¥. 





Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charmin 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or wjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, sy 3 packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 





*€ Psychomancy,” or Fascination. 
instantly gain the love aud marry any person. 
60 c's., by E. D. LOCKE « CO., ‘Portland, Me. 

262-66 


How ‘to 
Sent for 





Chastellar’s White Liquid Enamel, 


For Improv'ng and Beautifying the Complexion. The 
most vuluable and perfect preparation in use, for giving 
the sxin a beautiul pearl-like tint, that is only found in 

outh. It quickly removes Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 
oiches, Math Patches, Sallowness, ptions, «nd all 
impurities of the skin, kind!y healing the same, leaving 
the sk.n white and clear as alabaster. Iis use cannot 
be detected by the closest scrutiny, and being a vege- 
table preparation, 1s perfectly harmless. It is the only 
article of the kind us:d by the French, and ‘s con 
sidered by the Parisian as indi- pensable toa perfect 
toilet. Upward of 30,000 bottles were sold during the 
ear, a sufficient guarante of it efficacy. ce 
Scents. Sent by mail, po tpid, pn eceipt of an 
order, by — SHUTIS & co, C emists, 285 
River’ Street, Troy, N. ¥ 556-03 





KNOW Thy DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- | 


logist and Somnambulistic Clairvoyant, while in a 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the Psychomotrope, 
ntees to produce a perfect and life-like picture of 
e future husband or wifé of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, ‘leading traits of charactor, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonia’s without 
number can assert. By stating place of birth, age, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Add ess in c nfidence, MADA uE 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. 0. Box 297, Wet Troy, 
New York. 5656-68 


$150 
Frank Leslie's Children’s Friend. 


A GREAT SUCCESS! 


Four Numbers of this most entertaining and beauti- 
fully illustrated odical have been issued, and the 
Fitth Number August is now ready. 
Number quntaine twenty or more interesting and 
besides Tules, Fairy Stories, 
Adventures, Poetry, Illustrations of Natura! History, 
Games, Conundrums, Enigmas, and a hundred things 
to instruct, amuse, and delight the young. Pure in tone, 





A MONTH! New business for Agents. H. 
B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 554-66 





useful and pleasing, it is a real treasure in every family. 
year. 
RANE LESLIE, Publisher, 
637 Pearl street, New York, 





, delicate and perfect natural color for the | 





Every | 


C:untry papers please send proposals for inserting 
above advertisement. 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 
Approved and adopted by the Billiard 3 one of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard T. manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and eve y article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PH!LAN & COLLENDER, 

Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. ¥. 
6, 00 AGENTS wanted, to eell SIX NEW INVEN- 
tions, of great value to families; all pay 
great profits. Send 15 cts. and get 80 pages, or 25 ota. 
and get 80 pages -- a sample, c. 
561-72 EPHRAIM BROWY, 


%, Lowell, Mass. 








Count ts Want 
ness morte ty $: rw ek. me bv Peta by 
addressing JAS, 1HOMPSON, 81 Tecsde et, N. ¥. 





The Beautiful Art of Ename 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whi 
ing, beautitying and preserving the complexion, maki 
it sott, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, et:., without inju:ing 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents, Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th 2a” be 
Philadelphia. 


our Own Homes—cither 
ood, or leisure hours, in ever 
rofits realized. Address, = 
, DR. WARNER, 64 


Emvloyment at 
sex—suitable tor a live 
city and town. Larxze 
red stamp, for partica 
12th street, New York City. 


$1,560 fiicciors,"Me., ot cnicago, te 
554-. 


Matrimony Made Hasy; 
Or, Mysteries of Making Love iully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Price, 15 cents, Send — 
to Box 3,410, P. O., N. ¥. 








‘Phe Mammoth Informer.” 
GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. SEND STAMP FOR IT. 
How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cents. How to 
Woo and Win, 15 cents. Bridal Etiquette, 15 cenis, 
w. wv. G. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. stall 


- NEW ' MAGAZINE! _ 


On the lst of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great vari: ty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
wi.l constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous lustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engre«vings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will bs spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
thy United States, 

In the first number was commenced “ Reacorzo, 
THE RENFGADO; OR, THE MINSTREL GrRL oF MExs0O,” 
a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Huzleton. 

am «6~YRANEK LESLIE'S PLEASANT HOURS wil 
supersede and take the place of FRANK LESLIE'S 
NEW MONTHLY. 

&z” All subscriptions to be sent to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 
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LN Sl A ABATE Te A RT ee eR le ae me lcm 


wht premiums will be read pithde iN Fae , and the 
will receive a CO’ ‘ANGE IN OF AN UNINCUMBERED TITLE OF THE 
HOUSE. Information relsti 





{Aveusr 4, 1866, 
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MOT T'S CHEMICAL 





The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 

















ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


If you want the best fitting, strongest, and most 
serviceable mag Ae collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


PAPER COLLAR § 





The Most Economical Collar Ever Invented. 


Showing the mar) ~ or printed stitch equally well | 
m both sides. 


sSNOW’'S PATENT SCARF HOLDER, 

Patented Feb. 14, 1865. 

Rack o yo pane ring Wire, and is just the thing to 

wear wi rs, being far superior to elastic 

cord or holding eButierfies. ** “Uniques,” “Bows,” | 

etc., in place on the shirt button. Also, 

BEAN’S PATENT SCARF SUPPORTER, 
Patented June 7, 1864. 


To be obtained of all Furnishing Goods Dealers.- 
throughout the country. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., Agents, 


ee 9”? 
854-790 eow ‘Winthrop Square, Boston. PRESIDENT ANDY ho are you ! 








ALL GONE BUT THE HEAD. 


** I’m the great HEAD centre of the Fenian Brotherhood —you’ve dispersed my body in all directions.” 





DR. LAMONTE’S CORRO 
will (ans Weinbomor Musiaches on the ta 


‘or chin. Never known to fail. Sample for Gielen 
bed Address REEVES & Co., 78 Nassau street, New 
ork, 564-To 


MERCHANTS, BANKERS, 
Aré others should send to all parts of the suites 
*by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 » & Broadway. 


ADAME "JUMEL’S « MAMMARIAL BALM” for 
enlarging and beautifying the form. Mechanical 
appliances used when necessary. Madame Jumel’s 
KLE OBLITERATOR. Depot, 363 CANAL 8T. 
Orders mailed to Agent for Madame Jumel promptly 
attended to. Send tor Circular. 561-720 


Union Dime Savings Bank. 
Canal Strevt, corner of Varick. 

DEPOSITS FROM 10 CLNTS TO $5,000 RECEIVED. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, FREE OF TAX. 
Deposits before July 21st draw interest from July ist. 
Assets, $1,973,945.11. 

OTT 'CEi.—Those wishing to become rich or suc- 
m4 anything they wish, should send for one or 
i all of the Gipsies’ Seven Mystic or Secret Charms, as 
| they are all importent to success. For further particu- 
lars as to their great benefits and uses, send a postage 
stamp to E. F. MAYO, Ballston Spa, N. Y., and get full 
explanation. | 565-60 





























\ 
‘FISHING TACKLE 
In all its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 53 Nassau 
street, one door from Maiden Lane, New York. 
564-To 


- ALWAYS» 





WELLINGS | 





sinacie SIA — | 
bys lale 


GALENBERG | & VAUPEL'S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second a Wet 
way. Warranted for Six Years. 














OCS genuine. ndctone 
Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 


Balt Hhoum.( UiNTHENT: at mn. 


Will cure the Itch in 48 hours; also cure Salt Rheum, 
Chiiblai biains, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 





FLORENCE 


Stitch Reversible F 
‘Since Aguiar. | eat 
the World 80. 50 Cents; 60 to WEEKS & POTT 
FLORENOR SEWING MACHINE Co., Boston, ‘Mass, will be forwa free by mail, For 
505 Broadway, New York. saie by all Druggists. 











The Crosby Opera House Art Association, 


ee 


THE OPERA HOUSE | 
THREE HUNDRED PAINTINGS 


THE PREMIUMS! 





THEenH FIRST PYFPHREMIUM. 
' ‘THE CROSBY OPERA HOUSE IN CHICAGO, 


Sd otennged en Wort ee re eee Dep Set nnd 0 dae of 1. It fe built of marble; and four 
pm pe yy side of th: entrance hall, with the Offices and Studios al » produce an aggregate 

of $30,000." enone um of the Opera House no d: scri See fos eat eae but the actual 
pm eee oy oy ty -~ EE est in the world, amounts to six hundred 
thousand . a to this, the premiums consist of x 


Three Hundred Splendid. Oil Paintings! 


BIERSTADT’S great Pain’ “THE YO SEMITE VALLEY,” Value $50,000; CROPSEY’S splendid work, 
© pet” I a a Teo alue $5,000; SCHT +> 8 National Pain’ “ Fah AND HIS FRIENDS,” 
yd T’S charmin, Painting, ¥ ; MEYER’S celebrated Paint- 
ing ANITION, ” Value $5,000; ‘Ss ureat W Western Landsca o DEER ON THE PRAIRIE,” Value 
GIGNOUX’S magnificent Landscape, ‘ALPINE SCENERY,” V: ne $3,000. 
As well as works | os BY ever oe exh ~ of the country, constituting the grandest collection of legitimately 
e 


AMERICAN bition or sale, brought before the Pablic, and comprising the ENTIRE 
PRIVATE COLLECTION OF MR. CROSBY, incl the well-known favorite Paintings of the ‘SCHOOL 
peg yt yr “ DOUBLE T,” and “ G THE BRIDAL DRESS,” with the original life- 


TREA 
size BUST OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, executed from life by L. W. Voix, Value $2,500. 
To enable the Public to judge for themselves, this entire Collection, the largest and 


Exhibition, a part alternately, in the OPERA HOUSE, CHICAGO, and +, ART INSTITUE, 625 
BROADWAY, the holders ot Certificates of Membership being entitled to admission free of charge. 





Certificate, of vings 

with one of the following — a : “THE LITTLE WAN- 

DERER,” by Tos. Reap; or “GATHERING APPLES,”’ by Jznome Tompson. For $10, 

ficates, with we r¥ Stoel E aie god “ WASHINGTON IRVING AND HIs FRIENDS.” For $15, Three Shares 
it on Steel, “‘MERCY’s DREAM,” by D. Hunrmneton. For $20, 
ort with . Chromo- issued exclusively by the Crosby Art Associatior ), 

“AN AMERICAN AUTUMN,” by J. F. Cnorsey. While for Ten Shares or Certificates are issued, with a 

ARTIST'S PROOF of ei “ Irving and His Friends,” ‘‘ Mercy’s Dream,” or the “‘ American Autumn.” 
N.B.—Each of these Amtist’s Proc having boon retoushed and tigueal by the artist, .as well as being limited in 
number, are both rare and desirable. 


From this it may be seen that purchasers of ve at once the value of their money in the En- 
gravi: while they also secure a share in the a 
The wy oo yp KL Re AY 224 of ber, 1866, and on the ist of October fol- 


, under the sole direction of a Committee 
satisfaction to 


to whom the FIRST PREMIUM is 
CROSBY OPERA 
ve to the title will be furnished on application to the real estate office of Messrs. 





REMOVAL. 
BROADWAY RUBBER EMPORIUM. 


SHIFFER Co., 
Have removed from their dal store to 


No, 7113 BROADWA 
Corner below New York Hotel. A large and complete | 





assortment of 
VULCANITE JEWELRY, 
INDIA RUB } 
and Fancy Goods, 
713 BROADWAY. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 

Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, ’ 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY'’s| Fry’s Patent Pocket Flasks, 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is DRESSING-CASES, 


infallible. Prepured by Dr.-B. C.. PERRY, Dermato- y 7 . 
logist, 49 Bond Street, N. ¥. Sold by all D tote, and POCKET BOOKS, PORTFOLIOS, INKSTANDS, ETC. 
134 & 136 William Street, N. Y. 


by Dz. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price $2. 
559-840 traveler ey carry one of Fry’s Flasks. For 


Every 
sale at all the — Drug, Hardware, a — 
and Sporting | ouses in thet United States 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Taner of difer TIMES, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
—_ powers for $1. Address 
. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


MUSICAL ‘BOXES 
Playing from one to thirty-six differ 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York. 
Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 
pleasant companions for the invalid. 

e M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 
21 Maiden Lane, (up-stairs), New York. Musical Boxes 
tfo BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. repaired. 555-870 


GRAND NATIONAL CONCERT, 
FOR 


BENEFIT OF THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ ORPHAN HOME FUND, 
Grover’s Theatre, Washington, D. C., on Taursday Evening, Aug. 2, 1866. 


300,000 Tickets, at $1 each. 75,000 Presents, valued at $250,000, consisting of fine Residences, Lots, Pianos, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver Ware, etc., etc. 


or H. A. HALL, President Soldiers’ ge Sailors’ Union, Col. CHARLES 
M. H. ALBERGER, WILLIAM 8S. MORSE. 
HINSON, Cashier National {2 of the Metropolis. 
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MANAGING nner = 
TREASURER: i. B. 


Treasury Dep, , Orrick or InTERNAL ReveNUE, WasHINGTON, June 27, 1866. 
H. A. Halland others, as “ Directors’ of the ‘“‘Grand National Concert,” to be held in 
D. C., on the 24 of August next, have made due application to L. Clephane, Collecto: of Int: rnal 
Revenue tor the Collection District of the Dis‘rict of —- for permission to hold a lottery, raffle, or gift 
enterprise, and presented to him satisfactory evidence that the proceeds of said lottery, raffle, or git enterprise 
will be devoted to charitable uses, permission is b ted to such ‘‘ Managing Directors” to hold such 
lottery, raffle, or gift enterprise, free from all charge, whether from tax or me 7 gor such lottery, raffle 
or gift enterprise. 8, Commissioner. 


All orders must be addressed, with stamps enclosed, to 
WILLIAM a. ‘MORSE, Secretary, Lock Box 37, Washington, D. C 


WE REFER, BY PERMISSION, TO 

Major-General Winfield S. Hancock, U. 8. A. Hon. Henry Wilson, U. 5. 8 
General Robt. C. —-> C., Olio. Hon. Ira , U. 8. 8. 
General Halbert E. Paine, M. C., Wis. Hon. B. F. Wade, U. 8. 8. 

General John H. Ketcham, M. C., N. ¥. | Hon. Kel an V. Whaley. 

| 





General James G. B Kan. 
ok, Tow 


Hon. Thos. W. Ferry, M. C., Mich. 

Hon. Geo. Lawrence, M. C., Penn. 

D. ©. Forney, Esq,, 

Major J. E. hty, N. ¥. 

Hor. Richar.| Wallach, Mayor of Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Henry C. Deming, M. C., Conn. 
Hon. Ebon C. 4 c., Ti 





Hon. &. T. Holmes, M. C., N. ¥. 

. Hon. G. i. Latham, MC, Wert Va. 
Hon. Samuel! J. sodali, C., Penn. Hon. James A, Marvin, M. C., N. ¥ 
Hon. T. G. Bergen, M. C., N. Hon. Thomas T. Davis, M. C.. N, ¥. 


° Tickets Sold by G. M. VAN BUREN & 00., 254 Broadway, New York. 


Vimeland Lands. To all wanting Farms. 


e and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philfidelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces cropa, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty ad fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
Se ee four years. Good business openings for manufactories and others. Be oy 





Biter Se ae wees Ae Se Sa See =e. 

sent 7,000. The beauty with which the is out is unsurpassed. Ts answe 

giving full informatica will be seat free. Address OMAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Laudis T P, 
ae eae 


From Report of Sotow Roprsox, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 
“Jt is one of the most extensive tracts, in an almost level porition and suitable condition for pleasant 





Rees & Ayes, Chicago. / 
NOTIOR. in ordering Certificates, please Send Drafts, "Post Office Money Orders, or 
——_ shares of Town, Guanty ona ates an + as every Certificate is registered. 
Certificates and communications should be addressed to U. CROSBY, Actuary, A. A., and 
autected fo ether 825 Brody, New York, or to 28 Crosby's House, ti. 
aa” FO ee PUBLISHED 8. 


Sarming, that we know of this side of the 


Western prairics.”’ 


. 














